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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


S we point out in our leading article, the 
A Labour Party seems to have two wholly dif- 

ferent standards of financial virtue: for 
Labour to political means to _ bring 
about increase of wages is a virtuous act, 
but capital has only to possess _ political 
power for corruption to be assumed. Out 
of this muddled thinking, when it does not 
proceed from mere spite, comes the attack on the 
personal honour of Ministers. With the weakness 
of the criticism directed against Ministers we deal 
elsewhere. No one in the country whose opinion 
is of the slightest value will take seriously the 
innuendoes in which the wunwisest Labour 
politicians have been dealing. It is true, however, 
that the rules governing the conduct of Ministers 
in regard to directorships are incomplete, and it 
would be no bad thing if the gap in them were 
filled up. Not that we are in danger of corruption 
in public life, so long as Ministers are drawn from 
among such men as have held office in the Con- 
servative, Labour, Coalition and Liberal Ministries 
of our day, but that a complete body of rules 
would leave no room for vague charges, the mere 
hint of which lowers Parliamentary dignity. 


It is part of our objection to the course taken 
by Labour critics that they have made it tem- 
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AO 
porarily, itpossible for this question of the 
relations.of Min#§ters with commercial enterprises 
to be disausséitégeny and with no thought but 
that of produc@g*a set of principles thoroughly 
satisfactory to the consciences of all parties. The 
virulence‘and unfairness of the criticism could but 
arouse @®asperation among supporters of the 
Government. The mood of most Conservatives 
now is one in which any request for further con- 
sideration of the question is met by frowns. Had 
Labour raised the matter without reference to 
Ministers who are above suspicion, and simply 
with a view to the completion of the principles 
which should guide politicians holding office, a 
useful purpose would have been served without 
any animosity being excited. Conservatives and 
Liberals are quite as anxious as any Labour group 
for the purity of British politics; but no reputable 
politician can associate himself with inquiries in- 
stituted in the hopes of smirching the reputations 
of generally and justly respected statesmen. 


M. Caillaux may be in some sort a Dictator : for 
this week Mr. Churchill has been in a position 
to dictate to a Dictator. Seldom has a states- 
man such power over another country as the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer has had over 
France this week. The fate of the Briand Cabinet 
was in his hands, and its fall at the present mo- 
ment would be a very grave disaster. Even now, 
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it is by no means certain that the Ministry will 
survive, but had it not been for the conciliatory 
attitude of Mr. Churchill, as representative of the 
British people, it is quite certain that already M. 
Briand would have been defeated and the franc 
would be falling with unprecedented rapidity. 
As it is the franc does not show the exuberant 
vitality which we attribute to the French, but if 
M. Caillaux obtains his plenary powers by a hand- 
some majority at the close of next week’s debate 
in the Chamber, there should be a fairly steady 
improvement in the French exchange. 


M. Caillaux has made the securing of foreign 
credits the principal plank in his stabilization 
platform. Not very long ago France could have 
saved the franc by her own efforts, but M. 
Caillaux was thrown out of office because 
the very people who now resent the idea 
of foreign intervention then objected to the 
heavy taxation upon which he _ insisted as 
the most important measure of self-help. He 
feels the risk now would be too great, but 
he cannot get foreign credits until the debt 
funding arrangements with London and Washing- 
ton have been ratified, and the Chamber is in no 
mood to swallow the Mellon-Béranger pill without 
a lot more sugar on it. A few more concessions 
from England, he argued, would induce the 
Americans to make their pill less unpalatable. In 
this he is probably too optimistic, but at any rate 
he has obtained his concessions here. He has 
something very like the ‘‘ safe-guarding clause ”’ 
to help France in the event of a German default, 
he has easy annuities for the next few years, and 
he has wiped roughly 60% of the French debt off 
the slate altogether. 


It may be asked why Great Britain should 
make fresh sacrifices because France has, like 
Cardinal Wolsey, ventured far beyond her depth 
in a sea of glory. There is, of course, no justice 
in this demand that we should pay because 
France, in an insane desire to keep Germany in 
permanent subjection, has wasted millions upon 
arming allies all over Europe. But justice and 
expediency do not always coincide, and we believe 
the British Government ‘has done the sensible 
thing in giving such substantial and speedy help 
to M. Caillaux. The financial panic in Belgium, 
due mainly to the last minute failure, for reasons 
entirely unconnected with the Belgian situation, 
to obtain a promised foreign loan, gives us an 
idea of what will happen in France unless con- 
fidence can be restored in the franc. Sentiment 
apart, almost any sacrifice is worth while to save 
France or any other country from passing through 
a financial crisis in any way similar to those from 
which Germany, Austria and Hungary have, 
with outside assistance, at last recovered. 


M. Caillaux may be congratulated on the fact 
that he was able to travel from France to England 
without spending a single franc of public money 
—a fact which will, no doubt, facilitate the settle- 
ment of the Anglo-French War Debt agreement. 


A due regard for economy is always a welcome 
characteristic in a man of affairs, though there 
have been occasions when it has been conspicuous 
mainly by its absence. M. Caillaux, however, 
has set an example which certain English states- 
men would do well to follow, and we commend it 
to Mr. Lloyd George in the somewhat unlikely 
event of that volatile politician being called upon 
once more to assume the position of First Adviser 
to His Majesty. 


There have been wild rumours about Bulgaria 
current during the past few days, and disturbing 
incidents in the Dobrudja and Macedonia have 
even led to talk of a new Balkan war. Un- 
doubtedly Bulgarians in the Dobrudja_ very 
strongly resent the fact that they are now under 
Rumanian rule, and in Macedonia it is quite 
probable that comitadjis, encouraged by opponents 
of the Liaptcheff Government, have been making 
themselves more obnoxious than usual. There 
may even be some foundation for the reports that 
King Boris is to abdicate. But it is significant 
that all these rumours should reach us just before 
the League’s Finance Committee meets in London 
to discuss the control of the international loan 
which is to be floated to assist Bulgarian refugees. 
The Little Entente States want to have a large 
share in this control and one wonders to what 
extent they are yielding to the temptation to 
exaggerate minor frontier disputes in order to 
strengthen their claims. Such things have 
happened before in the Balkans. 


General Primo de Rivera, risking the un- 
pleasantnesses of hostile demonstrations, has 
invited himself to Paris to sign the Franco- 
Spanish Agreement regulating the future of 
Morocco. This Agreement, if the Spaniards carry 
out their undertaking adequately to police their 
own zone, should make it much more difficult for 
discontented Arab chiefs and Europeans with 
munitions for sale to co-operate in the future in 
creating trouble in the Riff, but it would be too 
early to say that the Moroccan business has been 
finally liquidated, for we hear reports of an active 
leader, Ahmed el Bogar, who is doing his best to 
step into the shoes vacated by Abdel Krim. 
Meanwhile, Italy has demanded, and will probably 
obtain, an equal share with France and Spain in 
the international administration of Tangiers, and 
the campaign for the inclusion of this city in the 
Spanish zone is meeting with scant success. The 
British Government resolutely refuses to bribe the 
Spanish Dictator to remain in the League by giving 
him Tangiers by way of compensation. 


The situation in China has become a little less 
involved, but not less depressing. At their long 
postponed meeting Generals Wu Pei-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin were able to reach agreement not as to 
how China should be governed, but as to whom 
they should now fight. The Mukden War Lord 
has the task of destroying the Kuominchun 
Armies north-west of Pekin, and Wu Pei-fu 
marches against the Kuomintang Armies in the 
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neighbourhood of Canton. The two Generals are 
commonly supposed to receive moral, if not 
material, support from Japan and the Western 
European Powers, whereas the Kuominchun and 
Kuomintang Armies can only be described as 
Radical Nationalists with a feeling of friendship 
towards Russia as long as the Bolsheviks supply 
munitions, and a feeling of hostility when they 
cease to do so. Until this struggle is over nobody 
can say that the Customs Tariff and Extra- 
Territorial Conferences in Peking have failed, but 
their chances of success will be very small unless 
the Powers can co-operate better than the British 
and the Japanese are doing at the present moment. 


Seldom has an ex-Minister betrayed profounder 
misunderstanding of his late charge than Lord 
Olivier has shown in his recent letter on India to 
The Times. It is absurd to deny that the Reforms 
have greatly intensified sectarian hostility in that 
country, where at the present moment extra- 
ordinary precautions are being very necessarily 
taken to prevent collisions between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. It is still more absurd to suggest 
the abolition of communal representation, since the 
trouble would be tenfold worse if minorities were 
not guaranteed a minimum of representation. It 
is imbecility to lay the blame on the partiality of 
British officials, while pointing to the infrequency 
of sectarian strife in Native States, where it is kept 
in check by public knowledge of where the ruler’s 
sympathies lie. And it is in the highest degree 
mischievous to give any colour of plausibility to 
the stale assertion that divide et impera is a rule 
of British administration, for there is nothing 
which inflicts on British officials in India so much 
toil and anxiety as the duty of intervention in 
Hindu-Mohammedan disputes, nothing in which 
they more earnestly desire to see improvement. 
Lord Olivier has been corrected on various points 
by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, but the evil effects of 
his letter when reproduced in India, as it will be, 
cannot easily be checked. 


Though there was a period during the war in 
which the late Miss Gertrude Bell’s presence in 
Mesopotamia caused some awkwardness, and 
though her enthusiasm for the Arab cause 
occasionally went beyond reason, she rendered 
great services to this country and to Irak after the 
war. Her knowledge of the people, and especially 
of the complicated relations between the leading 
tribal families, was unsurpassed; her energy was 
inexhaustible ; her courage equal to every demand. 
In two respects especially did she do what no one 
else could have achieved: there were moments 
when she was the one possible go-between in 
informal and delicate discussions with the ruler 
set up in Irak, and from first to last she was the 
champion of archzelogical research on the sites of 
the perished Mesopotamian civilization. 


The artistic event of the week is provincial ; 
the enrichment of the Corporation Gallery in 
Manchester by a very remarkable gift. The 
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donor is Mr. Charles Rutherston, one of three 
sons of a Bradford merchant, the other two being 
the distinguished artists William Rothenstein and 
Albert Rutherston. Mr. Rutherston, who has 
migrated to Manchester, has presented to that city 
works by no less than eighty-seven artists; 
painters, draughtsmen and sculptors, in most 
cases more than one example being included. 
Hardly an English contemporary of any note is 
omitted, and a few older figures like Blake, 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones are included, as well as 
several Frenchmen. As is natural, the two 
brothers are very amply represented, Professor 
Rothenstein by ten oils and thirty-seven draw- 
ings, Mr. Albert Rutherston by one oil and 
twenty-one drawings: Conder and Augustus John 
come next to these. The Manchester Gallery, by 
the enlightened policy of its present administra- 
tion, has well deserved this bounty, and when its 
new building is ready, will tie with Birmingham 
for second place among English galleries and 
exceed it in range. It is time that Liverpool, so 
long oppressed by a short-sighted commercial 
tradition, should take notice and follow her neigh- 
bour’s good example. 


We deprecate the mania for inquiry into the 
tastes and thoughts of very young persons of which 
we have lately had two illustrations. From Croy- 
don it has been solemnly reported that the youth 
of the nation, so far as it is represented there, is 
intellectually in a bad way because the favourite 
author of boys is Mr. P. F. Westerman and the 
favourite author of girls Miss Angela Brazil. 
From a world-wide inquiry carried out by the 
Y.M.C.A. it appears that the youth of the world 
regards as the greatest men now living Signor 
Mussolini and Mr. Ford, but that in the British 
Empire there is a strong disposition to promote to 
that eminence Buster Kearton, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Lou Cheney. But of what consequence is it 
what the average boy or girl thinks? Public 
opinion in the next decade, in these as in other 
matters, will be created, not by the boys and girls 
whose votes turn the scale in these plebiscites, but 
by a handful of young people holding quite other 
views. What matters is the attitude of a gifted 
minority, not that of the majority. 


The number of writers on cricket in this country 
is not to be computed, and the ingenuity of some 
of these scribes is such that theories are built up 
swiftly on the chances of a game full of luck. 
There is thus some danger of cricket being written 
to death, or at least of the public being bewildered 
while the players are disheartened by the super- 
abundance of criticism. Virtuously, we are re- 
fraining this week from setting forth all the morals 
of the drawn third Test match, which was played 
under peculiar conditions. Wider issues will, we 
hope, be dealt with in this paper next week by one 
of the most expert and entertaining of pens. 
Meanwhile, we would invite the less cheerful of 
the supporters of cricket to reflect on the great 
stand made by Macaulay and Geary at Leeds and 
on the aggressive batting of Hobbs at Lords 
against the Gentlemen. 
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CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC LIFE 
Tati is a curious inconsistency in the 


attitude of the Labour Party towards money. 

When the money is wages, then the little 
more is the cause of the angels, but when it is 
savings or capital then it is the root of all evil, 
moral and political. The debate last week on the 
directorships and investments of Ministers had 
its roots in this strange illogical prejudice. There 
is a type of mind which, if a Baldwin does some- 
thing of which it does not approve, or a Cunliffe- 
Lister offends by his manner or sentiment, or a 
Chamberlain speaks tartly of corruption and 
nepotism among poor law guardians, can think 
of only one explanation and make only one answer. 
The explanation is money and the desire for more 
money, the answer that the offender is financially 
corrupt. Two wholly different standards of finan- 
cial rectitude are set up, one for wages and another 
for capital. If workmen use politics to increase 
their wages or improve their general conditions, 
that is genuine national service. It is taken for 
granted that capital is using politics for the same 
purpose, but so far from that being accounted for 
virtue to capital as it is to Labour, the mere 
coincidence of capital and power in the same pair 
of hands becomes presumptive evidence of cor- 
ruption. 

The origins of last Monday’s debate were in such 
crude perversities as these. Of course they had 
to be dressed up a little for the purposes of debate. 
It had to be explained that no accusation is made 
against the personal honour of the Ministers whose 
conduct is being called in question, and that all 
the critics are concerned with is to maintain the 
purity of political life in circumstances less favour- 
able than the present. But all the time the 
innuendo persists that Ministers are no better than 
they should be, that those who live in glass houses 
should not cry biscuits, and so on. Against a 
campaign so cowardly and elusive the Government 
had no alternative but to create an atmosphere of 
ridicule, and in default of any tangible charges to 
let laughter kill what refutation could not lay 
hands on. It could not then concede to calumny 
and innuendo against its members the committee 
of inquiry which might have been yielded to a 
reasoned and temperate statement of a genuine 
difficulty. 

The arguments of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, though paradoxical in form, are perfectly 
sound. Do you want your politicians to be an 
ascetic priesthood that has taken vows of poverty, 
knowing nothing of the world and exposed to the 
dangers of inexperience and ignorance? If so, you 
may purge your politicians of money as the saint 
purges his soul of sin, and you can apply your 
doctrine of money as the root of all evil with 
perfect consistency. But if you want your 
Ministers to be representative of the wisdom and 
experience of the country, your methods will be 
very different. You can lay down a very few 
simple and practical rules, as that Ministers must 
not be directors of public companies, and if they 
have private financial interest in any subject must 
state exactly what it is before they contribute to 
its discussion and scrupulously abstain from 
voting upon it. But apart from these you must 
rely on a Minister’s own sense of honour and on 
your power, if he betrays your trust, to make your 
charges boldly and specifically, and to drive him 
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from office. Deny a sense of honour to its pos. 
sessor and no money is above suspicion; with it, 
you need only a few very simple rules, and these 


are necessary not so much to prevent corruption | 


as to prevent occasion for suspicion. 

This was the general burden of the arguments 
presented with much wit by Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Lord Hugh Cecil said with 
justice that pecuniary gain was about the least 
powerful of motives in our politics; indeed, there 
is less money corruption in the high places of 
politics to-day than in any country of the world, 
or probably at any period of the world’s history, 
That is not the form that corruption takes in this 
country. Far more dangerous in this country is 
what we may call the social corruption in politics, 
the seduction from strict political principle and 
integrity exercised by membership of a common 
social set, possession of the same idioms of speech, 
past membership, it may be, of the same school or 
college. How much of the old antipathy between 
Gladstone and Joseph Chamberlain was due to 
causes such as these? And how far is the present 
quarrel between Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd 
George traceable to the fact that the one talks a 
Latin idiom and the other does not, that the one 
went to Balliol and the other educated himself, 
that the one reveres scholarship and _ learning, 
which the other both despises and fears? Nor is 
the objection sound that corruption is not properly 
applied to such cases as these. All is corruption 
in politics that influences opinion and action for 
reasons extraneous to the matter in issue. Of 
corruption in that sense our politics are full—more 
full than the politics of America or of Tsarist 
Russia—and it can be dangerous. But from 
financial corruption our politics, especially at the 
top, are singularly free, and those who are always 
prying round for financial reasons to explain why 
a politician did this rather than that are not bad 
in heart but quite divorced from political realities. 

And yet there were some points at which last 
Monday’s debate by no means satisfied us. The 
rules, which it was proved that Mr. Chamberlain 
strictly observed, were drawn up by Campbell- 
Bannerman in 1906. From the general rule that 
Ministers must not be directors of public com- 
panies directorships of private family companies 
were expressly excepted. The reason was that no 
public interest could be served by compelling a 
Minister to neglect his own affairs. But when a 
private company of which a Minister retains a 
nominal if not an active directorship has contracts 
with the Government, the case becomes a little 
more difficult. When Mr. Chamberlain told Mr. 
Bonar Law of his directorship of Messrs. Hoskins, 
Mr. Bonar Law asked him whether the contracts 
of the firm with the Government were extensive; 
but with the greatest respect the size of the con- 
tracts is not the important point. No doubt the 
smaller the contracts, the less ambiguity there is 
in the Minister’s position, and the easier it becomes 
for him to rest satisfied to be within the four 
corners of Campbell-Bannerman’s rules. Mr. 
Chamberlain acted with perfect correctness in 
telling Mr. Bonar Law of his position with this 
country, and, as the point was at the time purely 
theoretic, Mr. Bonar Law did exactly what nine 
out of ten Prime Ministers would have done in 
the same circumstances and said the directorship 
did not matter. 
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But there is a difficulty, as both Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Douglas Hogg admitted. Partners of a 
firm cannot hold contracts with the Government 
and sit and vote in the House. But if that firm 
were turned into a private company they could sit 
not only as members, but as Ministers. There is 
no answer to that argument of Mr. MacDonald’s. 
Owing to the bad and malignant presentation of 
the issue, the Government could not appoint a 
committee without yielding to a campaign of 
slander and innuendo. But the misconduct of the 
Opposition does not alter the fact that the present 
rules are incomplete, and the Government would 
be well advised to take a suitable occasion to bridge 
the gap. We need few rules, but what we have 
must be consistent and cover the ground. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Opposition are ceasing to be respectable. 
The epithet is one that no longer commands the 


consideration that it did. Respectability became 
so much a fetish with the Victorians that their descend- 
ants are inclined to consign it to the lumber room 
together with a multitude of other encumbrances for 
which the modern household has no place. Those 
who are anxious to dazzle, to astonish and to delight 
will not waste time on endeavouring to be respected. 
But a moment may arrive when a lack of this very 
quality may be keenly felt by those whose actions have 
deprived them of it, and they may realize too late the 
difficulty of regaining what they have lost. 
Unfortunately the evil that men do is not limited in 
its effects to themselves or even to those with whom 
they are associated. If the lack of method and the 
lack of manners that at present characterize the 
members of the Opposition were destined solely to 
bring discredit upon the Labour Party, there would 
not, perhaps, be much ground for apprehension. But 
the Labour Party are already the second, and may 
within the next few years become the first, party in 
the State and by their conduct, therefore, good or ill, 
the whole institution of Parliamentary government 
must stand or fall. 
* 
* 


It would be idle to deny that during the last ten 
days the prestige of Parliament has been lowered in 
the eyes of the nation. For this the Labour Party are 
solely responsible. The charges against them are 
three in number. First realizing their own inferiority 
in debate they resorted to a system of organized inter- 
ruption, hurling such terms as ‘‘ hypocrite,’’ ‘‘ liar,” 
and ‘‘ murderer ’’ across the floor of the House. The 
best method of replying to tactics of this kind is that 
adopted by Mr. Churchill, who, finding himself met 
by the usual rowdyism when winding up the debate 
last week, remarked blandly that he had only a limited 
number of minutes in which to speak and that if 
honourable members opposite preferred to spend that 
time in howling it was to him a matter of complete 
indifference. 

Their second offence was the introduction of 
hooliganism into the House of Lords, where they are 
only permitted to be present as an act of courtesy, and 
where they have no more right to raise their voices than 
has any visitor in the galleries of the House of Com- 
mons. The sequel to this behaviour was a deliberate 
insult offered to the official of the Upper House in the 
fulfilment of his normal duties. In addition to these 
various tests which they have applied to the patience of 


the majority, they have recently inaugurated a cam- 
paign against the personal honour of Ministers in the 
form of libellous insinuations which not one of them 
has had the courage to formulate into a direct 
accusation. 


* 
* * 


It was beginning to be evident at the end of last 
week that long-suffering Conservatives were feeling 
that they had borne enough, and it was therefore learnt 
with relief that Monday was to be devoted to a debate 
in which the Opposition would have the opportunity 
of specifying any charges that they had to bring, and 
Ministerialists would be enabled to express some of 
the emotions under which they have been labouring 
too long. A packed House on a very hot afternoon 
testified to the strength of the feeling on the Govern- 
ment side, if also to the expectation of scenes which 
fortunately did not occur. 

Mr. Henderson was the spokesman of the Opposi- 
tion. His speech was a combination of bluster and 
innuendo. Referring to the charges of corruption 
which the Minister of Health had recently and quite 
definitely made against the West Ham Guardians, he 
suggested that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, and then, rather unexpectedly, sat 
down. He was immediately asked to explain whether 
by the closing words of his speech he meant to imply 
that the Minister of Health was himself corrupt. 
Although the implication was obvious, Mr. Henderson 
had not the honesty or the courage to admit it and 
contented himself with the lame defence that he refused 
to make any accusations. 


* 
* * 


The speeches from the Government side were on a 
high level and included nothing of a violent or provoca- 
tive nature which might have been expected and even 
excused. The Prime Minister and Lord Hugh Cecil 
struck the same note of good-humoured raillery which 
profoundly affected the subsequent course of the 
debate. Lord Hugh was as brilliantly witty as usual 
and was listened to with delighted laughter by the 
whole House. Although one of the most accomplished 
speakers and one of the most experienced members in 
the House, he still retains curious tricks of nervous- 
ness which would be distressing even in a beginner. 
The papers that he holds shake in his hand like aspen 
leaves, and at intervals his knees bend in a kind of 
spasmodic curtsey. Two other extremely useful, if 
less brilliant, speeches came from Major Cadogan and 
Colonel Spender Clay, who put into forcible but 
moderate language the strong sentiments which were 
animating the minds of moderate men. Mr. Lansbury, 
who has been shamelessly publishing slanderous 
attacks upon the Prime Minister, thought fit to inter- 
vene in the debate, but did not think fit either to 
apologize for, or to attempt to substantiate, his in- 
sinuations. He preferred to deliver a tirade upon the 
Coal Mining Bill until called to order by the Speaker. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald tried desperately to render 
the discussion purely academic, failing to realize that 
the wording of his own motion, which dragged in the 
name of a particular minister, rendered futile any 
attempt to exclude the personal element. 


* 
* * 


Sir Douglas Hogg concluded the debate with a fine 
fighting speech of which the only permissible 
criticism would be that his artillery was almost too 
heavy for the occasion. An unedifying incident was 
not unsuitably terminated by the majority of the 
Labour Party shouting down a few of their own 
extremists who vainly attempted to oppose the closure. 

First Citizen 
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A LETTER FROM BERLIN 
July 12, 1926 


AVING entered the phase of midsummer light- 
H heartedness, Berlin offers material for retro- 

spect rather than current comment. Spring is 
the time for art, and this spring has been of peculiar 
interest. It began with several exhibitions of picture 
collections got together by dealers and shown to the 
public before the sale. One of these was a collection 
of the works of Henri Toulouse de Lautrec; and 
another was a private collection of French impres- 
sionists, including a Monet and two Manets that had 
not been previously exhibited. Of the exhibi- 
tions given by private individuals, the most in- 
teresting was not German but Russian, the 
work of M. Dobushinsky, the master who taught 
Marc Chagall and others of the younger Russian school 
in Petersburg. The exhibition was historical and it 
was of special interest in that one saw him in the pro- 
cess of finding out for himself what to the younger 
men is now axiomatic. Wherever his fantasy might 
lead him (and in his work of designing costumes for 
the Russian theatre there was scope for fantasy), he 
never lost sight of the fact that underneath all art 
must lie the knowledge of drawing, whatever one may 
choose to do afterwards. 

The end of the private show season overlapped the 
opening of the larger exhibitions: the Prussian 
Academy of Arts and the Great Berlin Summer Art 
Exhibition. The former has just closed its doors. The 
Committee of the Academy was inspired with the bright 
idea of holding up the mirror of the age immediately 
before it for the enlightenment of the present genera- 
tion. It set aside a room for a loan exhibition of nine- 
teenth-century masters, and got together a most in- 
teresting collection. Cézanne, Courbet, Daumier, 
Degas, Goya, Manet, Renoir and Toulouse de Lautrec 
represent the foreign influences, and Franz Kriiger, 
Wilhelm Leibl, Hans van Marées, Menzel, Rayski, 
Hans Thoma and Wilhelm Triibner that of the Ger- 
mans. Whatever the intentions of the Committee, it 
was a little hard on the exhibitors. The Manets in- 
cluded the famous Maja, the reclining figure of a 
Spanish girl in black and white tones; the Degas was 
a group of jockeys, showing a method in the wake of 
which so many young Germans with sporting as well 
as artistic proclivities are vainly striving; and the 
Menzel was a Tuileries grouped crowd reminiscent of 
Frith, who is again inspiring a set of young realists 
brought up, as all good young Germans are brought 
up, on Dickensian traditions. 

But the greater part of the leading German artists 
of to-day have begun to draw away from outside in- 
fluences, especially those of the past. They are all 
for Realkunst, though they are not above borrowing 
from their foreign contemporaries. These indeed have 
a lot to answer for in Germany, and one may say with 
Mr. Barry Pain, ‘‘ One can forgive everything to the 
founder of a school—except the school.’’ Of course 
the prime influence is Augustus John, who is at the 
same time the hardest master for the disciple ; but other 
foreign methods are followed, and among them Eng- 
lish formule are not despised. One sees the methods 
of Mr. Philip Connard applied to the Tiergarten, and 
those of Mr. Mark Gertler applied to the Grenadier 
strasse. Beside them are the discoverers and theorists. 
The Academy’s exhibition is stiff with theory—the 
return to the child-like, the concealment of art by art, 
the Bolshevist in art, the ‘* back-to-Rembrandt ’”’ 
movement. Through it all, in practice, one suspects 
the invocation of art to conceal an inability to draw. 

The work of Herr Alfred Partickel stood out far 
above that of any other exhibitor. He is a painter of 
landscapes near the sea—largely in East Prussia, it 
may be suspected—of a high lyrical quality rare in 
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Germany and even outside it. The best of his three 
pictures, entitled, ‘ Frau im Felde,’ a woman in a blue 
gown sitting on the grass in a field bathed in sun and 
light breeze, probably represents the artist at his best, 
Otherwise he is becoming a little mannered. In any 
case he is likely to enjoy a wider reputation than he 
has at present. He deserves to be better known, but 
he shuns publicity as the plague. The tour de force of 
the year was Karl Hofer’s somewhat crude picture 
‘ Chez le Duc,’ a most realistic representation of the 
negress danseuse, Josephine Baker, who for a time 
took Berlin by storm. The artist represents her danc- 
ing before a dessert-laden table after dinner even more 
scantily draped than she used to be at her perform. 
ances in the Nelson Theatre—a somewhat bac- 
chanalian business. Of the daintier work there was a 
‘* lozenge ’’ portrait of a lady by Herr van Hauth, of 
Berlin, a clever piece of trick-work in lighting. The 
girl sits on a chair against a pale blue wall. She is 
wearing a yellow-green jersey, a white skirt and a 
grey hat, and the artist allows the light to flood in from 
a window high up, getting all his effects in his 
lozenge-shaped planes. For the rest the exhibition had 
a good many examples of the new. stippled school— 
it is new here—and showed a pleasing return to low 
tones in the still life, with its cactus and chinoiserie, 
Buddhas and Japanese swords. 

The Great Berlin exhibition by contrast shows 
summer rather than spring art, and it seems as if any 
nonsense will do, though of course the serious people 
are there too. For this exhibition four societies com- 
bine: the Union of Berlin Artists, the Free Union of 
Graphic Artists, the November Group, and _ the 
Abstracts. There is very little to be said of 
the pictures to which the Union has thought fit to 
accord space in the great halls of the glass palace of 
Moabit. One supposes that the artists settled it with 
their consciences before sending in their works, which, 
as there are over one thousand canvases, is presup- 
posing a good deal. However, in the ocean of medio- 
crity merit gets a chance of being seen, and in fact 
the few good pictures cry aloud from the ruck. The 
exhibition is full of seascapes, presumably the annual 
holiday work of artists otherwise employed during the 
rest of the year, and they achieve a uniformity of the 
commonplace that is rare. Thereby they do but throw 
into relief the ‘ View of New York City from the Sea,’ 
by Kurd Albrecht. It is a hackneyed theme, and after 
Pennell’s treatment of the subject one might have 
thought that the last word had been spoken. But this 
presentation of the skyscrapers seen from the sea is 
something quite different. Pennell’s work is tranquil 
beside it. Something of the breathlessness of the fore- 
shore, the floating smoke and the exciting sky is con- 
veyed, with all the spirit of anticipation that belongs 
to that harbour approach. 

Otherwise the exhibition is the repetition of ‘‘schools” 
over again. Of these perhaps the most interest- 
ing is ‘ The Old Artist,’ by Carl Miller, a Whistlerian 
attempt at a symphony in greys and whites, to which 
the grizzled painter, in his faded red fez and his 
stained painting coat, in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke, is but the base accompaniment of the artist’s 
skill. The rest, the stippled nudes, the sprawled im- 
pressionistic ones, the Vincent ones, the Gauguin ones, 
fill up the spaces between the Judgments of Paris done 
in the best Botticelli manner, the realistic Ledas, the 
gentle art of making pre-Raphaels, the gallant 
assaults and bafflements among the high Alpine land- 
scapes, and Italy—especially Rome—in every conceiv- 
able mannerism. As the late Sam Lewis once 
observed, ‘‘ Rome—you can ’ave Rome! ”’ 

In the same way one can ‘‘ ’ave’’ the November 
group along with the Abstracts, even throwing in the 
illustrious M. Archipenko, who has sent in some of his 
more plastic reliefs. I was relieved to find a stall, 
where little books were sold bearing the kindly notice, 
‘““ If you do not quite understand the pictures of this 
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section please apply at the desk.’’ A long-haired 
youth in a corduroy suit was in attendance. But I did 
not apply, feeling as competent as anyone else to in- 
terpret three bits of blue paper and a penny ruler stuck 
at angles on a piece of brown card. I do not know 
what the artist called it; I gave it a title of my own, 
which I was prepared to apply to a large part of the 
exhibition. 

It is all rather breathless, and one turns with some 
relief from summer art to the summer theatre, which 
is now in the stage of folly and fresh air. The summer 
programmes are on, with summer prices and a summer 
public, vaguely supposed to swallow anything. The 
Municipal Opera House closed its doors for the 
summer on July 5, with a brilliant performance of 
‘ Fatinitza ’ and what was rather like an outburst of 
breaking-up. At least it demonstrated how well the 
opera, under the city management, has succeeded in 
getting on to familiar terms with its audience. The 
State Opera, housed in the reconstructed ‘‘ Kroll,’’ 
kept up its programme of serious work to the last, and 
after presenting ‘ Salome,’ the ‘ Meistersinger,’ the 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ in its last 
burst, brought down the curtain for the season with 
a gala performance of ‘ Tosca.’ The season in both 
houses has not been remarkable for enterprise in the 
production of new works, but it has for the extra- 
ordinary improvement in the technique of scenic repre- 
sentation. Now light opera is the order of the day, 
and apparently the lighter the better. With the 
temperature at about 100, and the atmosphere at the 
point of saturation, it is about all Berlin can stand. 

As for books it is said that the Autumn publishing 
season is full of promise. Meanwhile there is nothing 
to record, and one is driven back to reading the serials 
in the daily papers. Not enough is made of these 
novels ‘‘ Unter dem Strich,’’ which, it seems to me, 
give a much better view of current German life than 
the more finished products of the serious-minded 
novelists who are so ‘‘ hodden doon ’’ with the burden 
of their messages. Besides, the feuilleton is the 
nearest thing to light reading that is offered to the 
perspiring German as he lies sun-bathing on the sands 
at Herringsdorf, or gasps with loosened collar in the 
window of the Café Bauer. 


THE CURSE OF PLENTY 


By E. M. NICHOLSON 


ie prayers for deliverance from scarcity 
and famine never need to be read now; if 
the habit were not dying out we should re- 
place them in the Book of Common Prayer by a 
petition to be spared from the curse of plenty. 
Our ancestors, who did not often enjoy it, could 
pray for it with unsuspecting fervour; with them 
Supply might fall calamitously short of Demand, 
and they never dreamt that anything but universal 
bliss could result if Supply gained a long lead. 
Now we possess all the means of creating an 
almost infinite amount of what commodities we 
please, but far from being happy about it we 
count ourselves utterly miserable and speculate 
whether the machine, our slave, will not over- 
whelm either by degrees or in one great 
catastrophe our slowly-built civilization. 
present world-wide depression temporary or last- 
ing? The answer to that question is of funda- 
mental importance to every industrial State, but 
to Britain most of all, for dur fate is most tied up 
with the pre-war system. When the slump began 
a few years ago the general tone was optimistic, 
for the cherished beliefs of two generations take 
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long to undermine. There were gloomy prophets, 
but no one heeded them. Now, after the shatter- 
ing of so many hopes, there is a growing dis- 
position to accept over-production and unemploy- 
ment as one of the persistent attributes of a world 
fit for heroes. 

Mr. Garrett, in a lively and penetrating little 
book,* discusses this question of the direction the 
machines to which we are all securely chained will 
probably drag us. The machine, he points out, 
is spreading over the world at a terrific pace. 
Even China grows industrialized. ‘‘ And this is 
so notwithstanding the fact that the industrial 
equipment already existing in the world is so great 
that if for one year it were worked at ideal 
capacity the product could not be sold for enough 
to pay the wages of labour, to say nothing of the 
cost of material, overhead charges, or profit. 
Markets would be glutted with goods. Producers 
would be ruined.’’ For machine production is 
only cheaper than handicraft where reasonably 
large quantities can be disposed of. The more 
the machines overtake demand the less profitable 
they become, but the whole world is feverishly 
engaged in providing itself with machines enough 
to convert into a slump any demand at present 
conceivable, and calling into being fresh industrial 
populations which may never succeed in finding 
work, and possibly not food either. 

The reason for this suicidal tendency is that 
the machine has become the symbol of economic 
emancipation, besides being the only basis of 
power. Countries which have been supplying 
industrial nations with food find themselves in 
debt on the transaction in proportion to the length 
of time they have been engaged at it, till the indus- 
trial customer has got not only their food but 
their railways, banks, shipping, mines and public 
utilities. The idea is forced upon the food- 
producers that it pays to be industrialized. But it 
only pays so long as there is something approach- 
ing a monopoly; every country cannot have a 
favourable trade balance. By growing indus- 
trialized the new countries tend not only to supply 
their own wants, thus reducing the need for im- 
portation, but to consume more of their exportable 
surplus of food. This tendency, Mr. Garrett sug- 
gests, will go on until the balance is redressed 


(that is, until the food-producing countries no 


longer show an unfavourable trade balance against 
the industrial); he fears it may go further. 

His argument, which is exceedingly well stated, 
shows no apparent flaws, granted the correctness 
of his premises, most of which are only too 
obvious by now. In Britain we have not ex- 
ploited the instalment system of disposing of 
surplus to the extent they have in America, where, 
according to Governor Norris, people bought dur- 
ing 1925 all that they could afford to pay for and 
nearly $5,000,000,000 more, by borrowing in 
advance from 1926. But such reckless mortgaging 
of credit is less likely to avert a crash than to 
make it worse when it comes, not only by pledg- 
ing millions of people to regular payments on 
cars, pianos, wireless sets, furniture, jewellery, 
houses, and even clothes, which can only be met 
while their employment continues, but by creat- 
ing an artificial boom still further to increase over- 
production. So far as Britain is concerned some- 


** Quroboros, or The Mechanical Extension of Mankind.’ 
By Garet Garrett. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 
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thing may still turn up. Trade depression is not 
a pleasant experience, but at least it checks an 
undue increase of production as surely as the 
American way fosters it. In the long run the 
country which is not saddled with too great a 
superfluity of machines may pull ahead again. 
The spirit of the country is probably as good as 
it ever was, and there are still means of circum- 
venting the logic of the machine which Mr. 
Garrett propounds. There are, for instance, the 
immense and hopelessly underdeveloped Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, which might be made 
the food and raw-material producing complements 
of industrial England to an extent that foreign 
countries and the Dominions, increasingly indus- 
trialized themselves, are never likely to be in the 
future. But Mr. Garrett is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out that there must be fair play and 
reciprocity in development, for crude exploitation 
now brings its Nemesis fast. The present bitter 
competition at cut rates between the trading 
nations is, if anything, more dangerous than the 
race for lucrative markets was before the war, 
since unquestionably the losing nations have much 
to fear. 

If the pre-war world is gone for ever, and we 
can no longer hope to increase our exports, how 
else can the present deadlock be _ solved? 
Obviously the dole poor law system of maintain- 
ing two or three million workers temporarily out 
of employment is very different from the same 
policy towards workers who stand next to no 
chance of ever finding industrial employment 
again. There may be justification for the first; 
the second is obviously suicidal, but it looks very 
like the second that we are doing. The moral un- 
doubtedly is that a nation which does not attempt 
to produce more than a fraction of its own food 
and becomes essentially parasitic on foreign coun- 
tries for the means of living is likely to pay dearly 
for it in the near future, perhaps by slow im- 
poverishment, perhaps by a disastrous rise in the 
price of food, perhaps even by partial starvation. 
Modern England has been built on cheap food 
just as other States have been built on cheap 
labour ; the effects of any considerable rise in food 
prices would be worse than anything we have yet 
experienced. For eighty years British agriculture 
has been allowed to decay in the interests of the 
industrial worker (or, to be precise, the industrial 
voter). The short-sightedness of that policy 
cannot be over-emphasized, from the stand- 
point both of the nation and of agriculture 
itself, but if nothing prevents over-production 
from going to its logical conclusion it will before 
long be necessary to plead it also in the interests 
of the industrial worker, imprisoned in an island 
which can no longer buy his food cheaply abroad 
and has not made the slightest provision for 
feeding him at home. 


MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM 
By J. B. PRIEsTLey 
HEN I was younger and more adven- 
turous, I was for a time an enthusiastic 
disciple of those philosophers, like Hegel, 


who professed a wildly idealistic system of meta- 
physics. I believed with them that matter had 


| 


no real existence and that the world was created 
by thought, and as at that time I lived almost 
entirely for argument and loved nothing better 
than an impudent paradox, I had great joy in 
these beliefs. There is a novel of Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s that opens, and magnificently too, with 
an undergraduate’s philosophical argument—or, 
if you will, intellectual spree—that turns on the 
reality of some cows in a field. One side held 
that the beasts were there all the time whether 
anyone looked at them or not. The other side 
declared that the cows really came into existence 
when you poked your head over the wall. 1 
spent many a flushed and happy night arguing 
those cows into existence by poking my head 
over that imaginary wall. Many an evening, too, 
rushed joyously towards the small hours, through 
an appropriate Teutonic atmosphere of beer and 
tobacco, while I confronted simpler (but prob- 
ably wiser) youths with those posers about appear- 
ance and reality, those paradoxes about the higher 
freedom, that I can no more call to mind now 
than I can the card tricks of an earlier and per- 
haps less insufferable stage of my existence. I 
do not argue about metaphysics now, and if I 
did I should not take that side of the question. 
But there are times even now when my state of 
mind surpasses that of the most romantic idealistic 
philosophers, when my point of view is not un- 
like that of those Indians who sit in the jungle 
contemplating eternal truths and hold that all 
external life is nothing but the idlest of dreams. 
Curiously enough, it is just when my condi- 
tions of life most nearly approach those of the 
Indian philosophers that I draw near to their 
attitude of mind. During that short time when 
high midsummer descends upon us and we are 
for once in a while drenched in nothing but sun- 
shine, I lose my hold upon reality. The last 
few days have brought midsummer to this part 
of the country, mornings of triumphant blue and 
gold, afternoons that are a shimmer of heat, and 
evenings like bronze, and once more I have moved 
through them like a man in a vague dream. I 
cannot imagine why this should be, unless it is 
the mere unfamiliarity of this bright baked earth 
and blue vault that spread themselves before me. 
There would seem to be some excuse for a man 
who believes that the world is a mere illusion dur- 
ing those long seasons of mist and rain, when 
spectral hills are framed in the blurred window 
panes, when field and road and tree are merged 
into one grey shadow show; but at such times | 
lose no jot of my confidence in the reality of 
this life and I walk upon the solid earth as one 
of its creatures. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to think that this flood of sunlight, 
which gives everything a hard bright edge and 
makes the world look like a new paint-box, would 
make it impossible for any man to escape from 
the conviction that things outside him are un- 
flinchingly real; yet it seems to be this very sun- 
light that conjures away reality for me and turns 
everything back again into an illusion. 


It is not that I feel that I alone am real. Other 
people are not part of the dream, but even they 
are touched with fantasy, for though they still 
remain their solid and companionable selves, 
they seem to be taking part in some kind of open- 
air theatrical entertainment. As I see them in 
the full sunshine, bright figures crossing the 
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lawn or standing out against a blaze of flowers, 
they are not quite their usual selves and I have 
a feeling that there is a fancy-dress garden party 
in progress. The women lounging in white, the 
men in their flannels, the children flickering round 
the rose bushes or strawberry beds, all are 
comically familiar yet unfamiliar, as if they had 
dressed up for some fantastic occasion of which 
I have been kept in ignorance. This does not 
mean that I like them less, for actually I think 
I like them more than ever I did. At least, I 
admire them more than ever, though they make 
me feel a little shy and strange. I am there, too, 
in the pageant, but as I cannot see myself, I 
feel out of it, as if they had all bedizened them- 
selves for a party to which I had not been in- 
vited. As I look at them, the old touched with 
a new dignity in the sunlight and the young 
radiant and strangely charming or even beautiful, 
I can just dimly imagine what feelings must 
possess the husband of an actress who goes to 
the theatre and sees his wife on the stage in some 
unfamiliar bravery of hoop and powdered hair or 
bonnet and crinoline, so familiar in every glance 
and tone of voice and turn of the head, and yet 
so troublingly unfamiliar as she passes and re- 
passes before him in her new guise, smiling out 
of a lost world. Only a shadow of his emotion 
falls across my mind, but it is there as I move 
among these midsummer friends of mine. 

But it is the background against which we all 
play our parts, the whole colossal show of things, 
that really fills these hours with the haze of 
illusion. For at least three days now I have 
walked and talked and played in  unreality. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the garden 
is now, with its enchanted tangle of roses beyond 
the shining lawns, its happy mist of delphiniums 
and lupins and distant scarlet riot of poppies, its 
mingled glitter and shadow of foliage, and 
nothing could have less actuality. Breathlessly 
I admire, but I do not, so to speak, believe a 
word of it. At any moment—hey presto !—it 
may be gone. All this beauty, these gold-green 
lawns and smouldering blossoms, is as brittle as 
glass. As I lounge the afternoon away in a deck- 
chair, bound for the happy isles of China Tea 
and Cucumber Sandwiches, and stare at the scene 
before me, it does not seem to have any solidity 
at all and I feel that if I were so evilly-minded 
I could poke a finger through it. Some idle and 
mischievous demi-god could easily roll it all up 
and then there would be disclosed the familiar 
sight of grass and leaves, just ordinary solid 
grass and leaves that gardeners have to cut and 
trim and wheel away in barrows. It is all a 
marvellous piece of hocus-pocus or, if you will, 
a divinely devised entertainment, hastily though 
miraculously put together quite regardless of cost, 
but here to-day and gone to-morrow. It is 
dangerous even closing the eyes, let us say for 
half an hour’s meditation in the middle of the 
afternoon, for when they are open again the 
whole pageant may have vanished, the entire 
glamourie of light and colour and scent whisked 
away, and nothing remaining but common day- 
light in the old grey place and somewhere, in- 
visible, a Prospero with a broken wand. 

As for the village outside, it only makes a 
droll pretence of being real. As soon as you 
open the big gate, which is made of wood and 


too high to be seen over, it merely assembles a 
few backcloths, very bright and newly-painted 
things showing pinky-grey walls and wavy roofs, 
a few dim interiors, a sleeping cat or dog or two, 
a glimpse of meadows starry in white and gold, 
and some dazzling roads going off into green 
and blue distance, and then rapidly drapes them 
round you as you walk through. Even the most 
foolish staring materialist would not be taken in 
by it. As I crept out this morning, the third of 
this midsummer illusion, I thought it might be 
tired and hoped to take it by surprise, but the 
whole scene was ready for me and the village 
school had even been given an imitation solid 
front, a fairly expensive “‘ set ’’ this, and a noise 
cunningly mimicking the sound of children sing- 
ing sol-fa was coming from it, probably to remind 
me of my own childhood. The Vicar was there 
too, in a white coat and fussing away with a 
brand new car. But even with the sol-fa and the 
Vicar, clever devices both, and I raise my hat to 
them, the scene had no more actuality than 
before, and never for a moment did I believe 
that it was anything more than one vast day- 
dream. I walked alone among idle and fleeting 
phenomena. Some mind, if not my own then 
one akin to mine, has hung all these lovely and 
diaphanous tapestries for a brief season in the hall 
of life, where only spirits congregate, and while 
this high noon of the year broods over us we 
can escape the tyranny of mere things, the press- 
ing thumb of grim old reality, who will leap to 
life again with the wind and the rain. While 
this midsummer lasts, we can, if we are lucky, 
make the best of two very different worlds: we 
can be as serenely detached from things as Indian 
philosophers buried away in the jungle, and yet 
as happily wondering as children at a pantomime. 


THE THEATRE 
THE FUNNY FELLOWS 
By Ivor Brown 


Rookery Nook. By Ben Travers. The Aldwych Theatre. 


ARCE is sometimes distinguished from comedy 
He: the ground that it is physical. But slap- 
stick is only a phase of farce and not the whole 
of it. The borderline between farce and comedy is 
determined by the degree of absurdity, unlikeliness, 
and artificiality which the fun presents. To my mind, 
farce, like all Gaul, is divided into three parts. There 
can be intellectual farce, of which Wilde is the 
obvious master. There is the physical farce already 
mentioned, of which the vaudeville sketches acted by 
Mr. Ernie Lotinga are the roaring modern example. 
Then there is a type of the preposterous play which 
is neither mental nor muscular. It may cut a momen- 
tary caper or meekly do the opposite, and slip quietly 
into comedy of manners. But in general it remains 
farce because of its utterly impossible goings on. 
These occurrences may be gently, neatly done on the 
stage, but they could never be done in life. Their 
drollery is so drastic that we lay aside all the whys 
and wherefores that are legitimate critical weapons in 
the assessment of the comedy. We surrender to the 
absurdity, though it be not emphasized by bodily 
antics. The make-believe is true to its name. 
Credimus quia impossibile. 
To this category I assign ‘ Rookery Nook’ and 
gladly give it honours in its class. A band of critics 
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is the worst possible audience for a farce, particularly 
when that band has been in action for an unbroken 
succession of summer evenings. Dour some of us may 
be by nature and dour we become by suffering, but 
I think there was a common forgetfulness of toils and 
tribulations when Mr. Tom Walls and Mr. Ralph Lynn 
were exploring in their gently meditative way the 
furthest reaches of the asinine. To Mr. Lynn, Nook- 
shotten, free from wife, care, and all evils but the 
sinister companionship of Mr. Walls, enters a dewy 
maiden in pyjamas, driven from home by a ferocious 
step-father, and looking out for any nook in a storm. 
The result is consternation, delight, complication, 
strife with the staff, and infinite hood-winking of 
wives, neighbours, and other reputable parties. You 
smile to think that others could find laughter here. 
This stale embroilment, this pyjama-drama! But let 
pride book its seat and take its fall. Mr. Travers 
may not stir you to any excess of mirth by his verbal 
brilliance, but what the devil, as George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, observed, is a plot for except 
to bring in fine things? And funny fellows are the 
finery of farce. 

Mr. Lynn, with his courteous tenor as of one who 
must please or perish, with his dental smiles and his 
blandly beaming vacuity, is always the right man for 
these affairs. Mr. Walls one seems to have known 
under the mask of Bardolphian colonels, raucous and 
rubicund and squawking in their wrath as though they 
had served in the same brigade as the vieux marcheurs 
of Mr. Graves. Now he emerges as young, well- 
tailored elegance with an appetite for mischief. Never 
have I seen the preposterous appear so peaceable as 
when Mr. Walls is handling the awkward situation 
and sketching out a policy for the protection of maiden 
innocence. So we can, after all, have farce played 
as quietly as a tender scene of Tchekov’s. I thank 
Mr. Walls for the demonstration. He has invented 
a new technique for the grotesque. The older method 
of farce without stint is safe in the hands of Miss 
Mary Brough, while Mr. Robertson Hare gets right 
under the trembling skin of one of those good sorts 
and bad managers who fidget themselves into as many 
tight corners as three acts can contain. You think 
you know it all in advance, but you are wrong. 
‘ Rookery Nook’ provides a triumph of type over 
time. What does it matter that these noodles have 
long been on the playgoer’s nodding-list? Old friends 
are here good company. These characters have 
earned their living honestly whenever they appeared. 
They are still the funny fellows. I would not go so 
far as to say that the fun never wilts; but something 
swiftly comes along to quicken folly before it droops. 

For this the production is largely to be praised. 
The staging of a farce is shiversome work. It must 
be rehearsed to a silent emptiness which may be aptly 
atmospheric for spiritual abysms of tragedy, but is 
simply heart-break house for the funny fellows. 
Moreover, the farcical effect depends as much upon 
accurate timing as does the flashing bat of an aggres- 
sive innings. The ripostes must be rapid, but not 
rushed. The moment of impact is as vital a matter 
as the impact itself. The actor who has just com- 
mitted the cardinal sin of talking through a laugh 
may in his fit of penitence blunder into the equal error 
of waiting for a laugh which does not come. The 
wretch has got to play not only to his fellows, but to 
his audience in a way that the tragedian, immune 
from the welcome interruption of guffaws, need never 
do. Now consider the first night. Not one of the 
players knows whether he will get his laughs. The 
line which was expected to be a “ roof-lifter ” fails to 
stir a smile. The jest of which little was hoped sets 
laughter crackling like a firework. Thus it often 
happens that on the first night of a farce or boisterous 
comedy the timing goes all to pieces under the strain 
of surprising reactions. Even players of great experi- 


ence in the droll’s drudgery can be baffled by the 


‘punctual and pacific. 


chances of the response, and so they either accelerate 
in despair or slacken pace in doubt. On the first 
night of ‘ Rookery Nook’ the timing was uncannily 
good. Mr. Tom Walls, the producer, had a team 
perfectly sensitive to the mood of the house. 

It is in the slick, effortless style that English acting 
is now to be found at its best. Of glossy, imperturb. 
able efficiency such playing as can be seen in ‘ The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney’ is an admirable specimen. 
The thing comes easily because it comes with nature, 
Since we wear unconcern as the normal clothing of 
our national temper, it ought to be easy for the actor 
to excel in the semi-detached manner. In ‘ Rookery 
Nook ’ that cult of suggestion, as opposed to stress, 
is translated from the quiet world of comedy to the 
traditionally raucous realm of farce. There are robust 
occasions in the piece, and Miss Mary Brough and 
Mr. Griffith Humphreys do not squander the oppor- 
tunities. But on the whole the production is essen- 
tially suave and serene. The scoring of the points is 
Neither Mr. Lynn nor Mr. 
Walls is guilty of ‘* pressing,” as a golfer would say. 
It is an astonishingly clever thing to play farce like 
comedy in such a way that the comic quality and the 
farcical force are both preserved. When the actor 
can contrive to do that, he is master of both art and 
artifice; in short, he is the funny fellow of his own 
ambition. 


MUSIC 


“DE MORTUIS...” 


T HE musical season has expired, so far as it can 
be said to have retained during the past week 
any life at all, of heat-stroke. Melba has gone 
with all her roses, and, though Mr. Lifar will continue 
for yet another week to gather to his bosom the floral 
tributes that were once reserved for the other sex, the 
activities in which he takes part can, alas! be regarded 
only as the last nervous motions, without volition 
or meaning, of a corpse already laid out for burial. 
However, the patient did not ‘* go out ’’ without some 
very lucid moments—most lucid of all being the 
Brahms recital given by Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and Miss 
Myra Hess. This was an affair which might challenge 
comparison with any event in the hey-day of the sea- 
son’s youth. Indeed, it was one of those rare experi- 
ences, which happen to one only once or twice in a 
whole year of concerts, when the performers, being 
completely en rapport with their audience, get some- 
thing into their playing which does not exist on more 
ordinary occasions. 

This is to say that both Miss Hess and Miss 
d’Aranyi played as I have never heard them play 
before. Miss Hess might have gone through the 
whole collection of Brahms’s late pianoforte works 
without wearying us, so perfect was her understand- 


ing of the Intermeszzi she chose to play. Perhaps the 


actual selection and the order in which they were 
placed had something to do with our enchantment, for 
there was a wonderful combination of variety and unity 
in this group. They are exceedingly difficult to make 
much of, these Intermezzi, in which the composer 
seems to give us in the most concentrated form his 
final thoughts on ideas which have elsewhere served 
other purposes. One of them, for example, is a varia- 
tion on the lovely song, ‘ Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer.’ Miss Hess succeeded completely in mak- 
ing them sound like the peaceful reveries of a pro- 
found, yet intensely human, mind. 

Miss d’Aranyi’s performances of a group of the 
Hungarian dances were, in the nature of the case, 
more obviously exciting. Indeed, it was one of the 
clever points of this concert that the arrangement of 
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the programme made for the utmost contrasts. I do 
not personally care much for these transcriptions of 
Joachim’s, but then I had never before heard them 
played with that splendid and intoxicating rhythm 
which is inborn and cannot be acquired by taking 
thought. Too often they sound like tiresome fiddle- 
scrapings alla Zingarese. Even Kreisler fails to 
satisfy one, for he goes to the opposite extent of refin- 
ing them over-much. Miss d’Aranyi gave us the real 
thing, living and full of blood. She became herself, 
so it seemed, intoxicated with the sheer joy of playing 
them and the rhythms took control of her rather than 
she of the rhythms, which gave her accompanist some 
quick thinking to do. These dances may not be music 
in the same sense that the D minor sonata is music; 
their appeal is more directly nervous, as I suggested 
in a recent article is that of Stravinsky’s ‘ Les Noces.’ 
The effect was extraordinarily stimulating and invigor- 
ated one on a hot evening in a crowded hall, so that it 
was possible to listen with complete freshness to the 
D minor sonata. 
Miss d’Aranyi has, moreover, that rare quality of 
being able to make each member of her audience feel 
that it is for him or her that she is playing, so that 
one has from her performances a sense of mutual in- 
timacy with a vital personality. This is a characteristic 
usually confined to private occasions in the drawing- 
room, where on the other hand one loses the greater 
spaciousness of the public function. Miss d’Aranyi 
gives us the best of both worlds. I know few other 
artists who can do it. Miss Gerhardt is one of them, 
and how much that counts for in the spell she can 
cast over me may be discovered by listening to her 
gramophone records, so veracious and yet so disap- 
pointing because this essential element of personal 
contact is absent. In her presence we may overlook 
the fact that her voice is no longer so fresh as it was 
and that her intonation is not always true; the repro- 
duction merely emphasizes these things. It would be 
interesting to hear records of the music Miss d’Aranyi 
played the other night and to judge, quite in cold 
blood, of her playing, when deprived of this element, 
which must by no means be regarded as an unfair 
advantage on her part, a sort of dust thrown into 
critical eyes. One thinks she would pass the test well. 
For her tone is rich and pure and her musicianship as 
sound, to use the doctor’s favourite expression, as a 
bell. We might, in the absence of her swaying figure, 
find some of her rhythms a little too wayward and, at 
moments of excitement, her tone rather too rough. In 
every other way Miss d’Aranyi appears to me to have 
definitely taken her place in the first rank of violinists. 
She will not, one hopes, become a “‘ celebrity.’’ It is 
impossible to imagine her providing a post-prandial 
digestive after Sunday luncheon in the Albert Hall. 
But, among the musical public, she will surely increase 
her already large following and her considerable fame. 
I find it possible to add a note about another artist, 
who gave a touch of distinction to the dying kick of 
the season last Monday. This is the Russian pianist, 
Mr. Nicholas Orloff, who belongs to the same class of 
fine musicians as Miss Hess and Miss d’Aranyi. There 
is a restraint about his playing which might lead one, 
at first sight, to mark it down as cold; but the more 
one listens, the more apparent become the depth of 
feeling and the poetic sensibility which underlie the 
restraint and make one call it rather a sense of propor- 
tion. Mr. Orloff possesses all the technique that can 
be desired and has it perfectly under control. He is 
not a flashy virtuoso, though he showed last Monday 
that he can rant Liszt’s music with the most brilliant 
of them, and like Miss d’Aranyi he will not, one 
imagines, tour the provinces as a prodigy, not far 
removed from the class of bearded women and Siamese 
twins; but he is already a great pianist, whom any 
amateur of fine music may be recommended to hear 
whenever the chance recurs. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—20 
Set sy T. EarteE WELBY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Ballade of 
the Heat Wave, suggesting either physical or other 
mitigants. Competitors must not imitate Henley’s 
ballade on the subject, and they must strictly observe 
all the rules governing the ballade. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best brief letter 
from an Acting Editor, writing in that capacity, to 
himself as a contributor, on discovering in proof that 
the article which he had imposed on the permanent 
Editor is not good enough. A copy of the letter will, 
of course, go on the office file, and he will not wish to 
| damn himself there ; crudity cannot be allowed. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 20a or 
LITERARY 20pe). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part/or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, July 26, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay REviEW immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 18 
Set By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best letter from 
Mr. Micawber to the King’s Secretary, thanking him, 
on behalf of Mrs. Micawber, for the King’s bounty for 
triplets. This unrecorded event in the life of Mrs. 
Micawber must be supposed to take place before the 
departure for the Colonies. The letter should not 
exceed two hundred words. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
of the following triolet by Frangois Blanchet (1707- 
1784) into eighteenth-century English, the triolet form 
being retained: 


Aimables sceurs, entre vous trois 
A qui mon cceur doit-il se rendre? 
Il n’a point encor fait de choix, 
Aimables sceurs, entre vous trois; 
Mais il se donnerait, je crois, 

A la moins fiére, 4 Ja plus tendre. 
Aimables sceurs, entre vous trois 
A qui mon cceur doit-il se rendre? 


REPORT FROM THE EDITOR 


The setter of this competition, Mr. Anthony 
Bertram, being away on holiday, it is reported on by 
the Editor, and the prizes are awarded accordingly. 

18a. The average of the letters sent in for this 


competition was not high. The obvious characteristics 


65 


of Mr. Micawber were reproduced with a fair measure 
of success by many competitors, but seemed to be lugged 
in rather than to be inevitably present. Also, there 
was not much fun in the mimicry, which too often read 
like task-work instead of happy improvisation. Rand 
struck the right optimistic note when he made Mr. 
Micawber confident that ‘‘ Providence would not 
vouchsafe such fecundity to the consort of one on 
whom it did not intend in due course to shower its 
cornucopia of earthly benefits.’’ C. G. Box worked in 
allusions to less fortunate experiences in the past with 
some effect. Marjorie Gardner found one thoroughly 


Micawberish metaphor, but used too much circumlocu- ° 


tion. A similar metaphor appeared in C. M. Pic- 
ciotto’s attempt. The Rev. Peter Morrison was happy 
in describing Mrs. Micawber as attending to her off- 
spring seriatim. Mrs. Laird’s effort has no special 
point, but manages to get more characteristic touches 
into a small space than almost any other competitor 
has succeeded in doing. 

The first prize goes to Lester Ralph; the second to 
Mrs. Laird. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


In acknowledging on behalf of Self and Mrs. M. our 
indebtedness to the tune of Nine Pounds, Nine Shil- 
lings and No Pence, duly received and suitably 
allocated, and as one who has not infrequently been 
His guest, may I point out that, failing further remit- 
tance, I shall, through circumstances entirely beyond 
my control, be compelled to intrude once more upon 
His Majesty’s hospitality. Optimistic as I am accused 
of being, while on the one hand I had never looked 
for so generous an acknowledgment of my effort on 
behalf of His sparsely populated Colony of Australia, 
on the other I had never anticipated so lavish a 
response on the part of Mrs. Micawber. The sound- 
ness of that lady’s judgment is, I trust, as generally 
known as her lasting fidelity, and it is her permanent 
conviction that my talents demand a wider scope than 
has as yet been vouchsafed them. But this addition 
to the Family, gratifying from a National, and 
ultimately beneficial from an Antipodean standpoint, 
at present renders only more distressingly evident the 
lack of such scope in the Old Bailey, a durance vile to 
which—unless something rapidly turns up—please 
address your next esteemed favour. 

LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


August Sir, 

On behalf of one who has always been the devoted sharer of 
my joys and sorrows—in short, of my wife—I am indicting this 
unworthy acknowledgement of the bounty bestowed upon her by 
her Sovereign. 

I am not pursuing at the present moment an avocation of a 
remunerative description, though I am delighted to inform you 
that I am prepared for something of a more satisfactory nature 
to turn up, at any moment. 

As the three pledges of affection (naturally) still derive their 
sustenance from Nature’s founts and as the infantile group is 
already numerous, I cannot disguise from you, Sir, that the 
munificence of our Sovereign is not only an honour, but a Boon! 

Members of Mrs. Micawber’s family have been so obliging as 
to express their satisfaction that this provision is not made by 
themselves. But this is a base sentiment (almost amounting to 
treason!) which is repudiated with scorn both by myself and by 
my spouse. 

That the unconscious strangers whose existence has received 
so august an inception will always be nurtured in the principles 
of loyalty and devotion to their Monarch 

Will be the future preoccupation of your 
Humble and obliged Servant 
Wilkins Micawber 


Mary F. Latrp 


188. The entries for this competition were very 
numerous, and a surprisingly large number of com- 
petitors used the same phrase and rhymes, so that this 
report at one stage seemed likely to take the form of 
a series of triolets explaining the difficulty of choice 
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between versions almost identical. However, in the 
end it was possible to grade the translations by ap- 
plication of two tests over and above those which had 
already eliminated the too free and the too feeble. 

In the first place, it was asked of each of the more 
capable competitors whether he or she had complied 
with the requirement that the version should be in 
eighteenth-century English. The great majority had 
totally ignored this demand. Many had done the 
French into the English of to-day, some into the 
English of no particular period. It must be added 
that even the prize-winners and those whose efforts 
are commended below were not as observant of this 
explicit condition as they should have been. 

Next, it was inquired whether the competitor had 
brought out the point of the verses with the utmost 
possible clearness. The hesitant lover, it is to be 
remembered, was convinced that his heart would go 
to the least haughty and most tender of the three 
sisters; his problem was to identify her. The final 
question, therefore, has a shade of meaning not in the 
initial question, which is what we expect in a good 
triolet on this model. One competitor, who showed by 
a footnote to his effort that he understood this, tried 
to make his point by use of italics, but used this device 
arbitrarily. Most of the versions offered the first two 
lines again without a hint of added meaning. Among 
those who came out of this test well or fairly well, 
mention may be made of Rosemary, who was also 
rather ingenious in double rhymes, though ‘‘ one of 
her sex is ’’ suggested a wider choice than the original 
gave the lover; Lester Ralph, who has the habit of 
competence in these trials of literary skill; J. H. A. 
Hart, who, however, was too free; Miss Whelpton, 
who should shun inversions, recollecting that the more 
artificial the form the more natural-seeming must be 
the order of the words; W. J. Tripp; Irene Wintle, 
in two versions; P. R. Laird, both of whose versions 
had points; A, who took the liberty of giving the 
sisters names; C. G. Box, who took the same licence; 
and Morfydd. 

All things considered, the best version is that sub- 
mitted by D. S. M. It keeps close to the original, goes 
easily, and makes its point. To be hypercritical, we 
do not much like ‘‘ amiable ’’ where the suggestion is 
less one of amiability in the ordinary sense than of the 
qualities which induce the lover to lean towards each 
of the sisters. The first prize goes to D. S. M. 

The second prize is awarded to Morfydd, whose ver- 
sion is clear and free from misplaced ingenuity, though 
without any special felicity. 

C. G. Box, already noticed above, deserves a word 
of further praise for his endeavour to give an 
eighteenth-century tone to his lines, but ‘‘ vapourish ”’ 
cannot be accepted as an equivalent of “‘ fiére.’’ 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Francois BLANCHET’S TRIOLET 


Amiable sisters, of you three, 
To which one must my heart surrender? 
Uncertain still, his chosen She, 
Amiable sisters, of you three ! 
But he would yield him, credit me, 
To the least proud, to the most tender. 
Amiable sisters, of you three, 
To which one must my heart surrender? 
D. S. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


O lovely sisters, ‘twixt ye three 

How shall my heart its homage render? 

It cannot yet decided be, 

O lovely sisters, "twixt ye three; 

But it will give itself, I see, 

To the least proud, to the most tender. 

O lovely sisters, ’twixt ye three 

How shall my heart its homage render? 
MorFyDD 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE HONOUR OF MINISTERS 


SIR,—Until such time as this country sheds its | 


tropical Empire, it may surely be expected of all 
politicians that they should take some thought of the 
probable effects of their utterances and actions on 
millions of British subjects who are unfamiliar with 
British political life. Certain members of the Opposi- 
tion have lately been engaged in a campaign against 
prominent Ministers who, while holding positions 
under the Crown, are also directors of commercial con- 
cerns. Now, there cannot in any honest mind be 
doubt of the integrity of the Ministers in question; nor 
can it be held that there is at the present time any 
special need for safeguarding, by extraordinary 
measures, the purity of British politics. The cam- 
paign can have been undertaken only as part of a plan 
for discrediting or annoying the Ministry now in office. 
I would not judge it too harshly if it were without effect 
overseas. Mud-slinging is doubtless not to be wholly 
avoided under a democratic system. 

But the allegations and innuendoes which have 
deceived hardly anyone here may easily be dangerous in 
their effect on millions of British subjects in India and 
elsewhere, who have no means of testing their accuracy 
or of estimating the motives with which they are made, 
and some of whom are already disposed to credit 
everything lowering to British prestige. Let not the 
dealers in slander comfort themselves with the idea 
that these things will be believed overseas only of Con- 
servative Ministers. So far as the charges find cre- 
dence, it will be assumed there that British politicians 
of all parties are capable of using official authority for 
private benefit or of allowing their policy as Ministers 
io be deflected by the pull of commercial interests. It 
is not merely the temporary occupants of the Minis- 
terial front bench, it is this country and the nation as 
a whole that will suffer. 

I cannot believe that this aspect of the matter has 
been placed before those who so readily seize any 
opportunity of questioning the honour of Ministers. 

I am, etc., 
G. V. RICHARDSON 

Hampstead 


SCIENTIFIC DILETTANTISM 


SIR,—The enclosed cutting falls pat to the letter of 
M. L. Johnson on this subject : 


‘* Berlin dentists are being invaded by nervous 
patients demanding the instant removal of amalgam 
fillings. They have been scared by the declaration 
of Professor Stock, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
that mercury poisoning through the vapours arising 
from amalgam teeth-fillings was a very common 
complaint, the cause of which had not hitherto been 
recognized. 


Professor Stock described experiments on himself 
and laboratory assistants in which the vaporization 
of mercury in the mouth led to exceeding irritability 
and nervousness, the symptoms increasing in inten- 
sity over a space of several years. Copper amalgam, 
he said, produced poisoning far more quickly than 
the others. 


The Society of German Dentists held a meeting 
yesterday, at which it was decided to start scientific 


experiments on dogs and other animals to observe 
the effects more exactly, and meanwhile to substitute 
porcelain fillings where practicable. 

As Professor Stock is regarded as an eminent 
authority on such matters, the Imperial German 
Health Board has opened an official inquiry.”’ 


One would have thought that the appropriate step 
would have been to examine the countless patients who 
have such fillings in their teeth. 

I am, etc., 
W. CAMPBELL SHEARER 

41 Church Street, Oswestry 


LATIN HOWLERS 


SIR,—Having read the answers to your Literary 
Competition No. 16, I was reminded of a howler which 
always struck me as a very good one: 


Vere novo gelidus cavis in montibus humor 
Liquitur.”’ 
Translated: ‘‘ Strange but true, the cold dog waters 
the mountains by way of a joke.’’ 
H. B. 
95 Stanhope Road, Darlington 


SIR,—Re Literary Competition 16, may I proffer 
this classical gem? : 


‘* Galli conclamabant quod Germanos sub jugum 
submisserant.’’ ‘* The cocks were crowing because 
they had laid German eggs.’’ 

I am, etc., 
G. C. N. 

19 Langholm Crescent, Darlington 


VERSE TRANSLATION 


SIR,—My writing has puzzled Mr. Agate or the 
printer: ‘‘ embraces of Antony’s arms’ should be 
‘* vambraces on Antony’s arms.’’ I had dismissed 
‘‘lass’’ as being good Shakespeare but doubtful 
Heredia : the concurrence of so notable a translator as 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff with the judge himself shakes me, 
and their line of course runs where mine admittedly 
halted. 

I am, etc., 
D. S. MacCo 


THE WAYS OF NEWSPAPERS 


SIR,—Mr. MacColl’s article in your issue of last 
week raises many grievances which must simmer in 
the breast of every intelligent reader of newspapers. 
The Sunday papers are probably the worst offenders 
in the matter of giving prominence rather to what is 
‘* exclusive ’’ than to what is of real importance. Such 
a practice can only, ultimately, weaken the influence of 
the paper concerned; it inevitably detracts from the 
weightiness of its pronouncements in matters of 
moment. 

From the ‘“ stunt” Press and from those news- 
papers which cater for the sensation-loving masses one 
expects little else; but it arouses, in me at least, the 
greatest resentment when old-established and presum- 
ably intelligently edited journals fall into the same evil 
ways. Headlines, posters, and enormous type are all 
called into play to produce the desired effect, of 
startling the reader, and the perusal of some con- 
temporary paper, under different control, reveals the 
fact that it is all nothing but ‘‘ hot air.’’ It is, to my 
mind, disgusting that the public, for whose benefit 
ostensibly the Press exists, should be thus exploited 
by every newspaper magnate possessed ef the neces- 
sary means and ability. 

I am, etc., 
LIBRARIAN 


[Other letters are held over till next week.—Ep. S.R.]. 
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REVIEWS 
ARIEL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Newly edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter 
E. Peck. Vol. ViIII—Correspondence. The 
Julian Editions. Benn. 63s. net. 


HE work of editing Shelley and investigating the 

circumstances of his life has gone on pretty con- 
tinuously since 1839. The main landmarks have been 
provided by Mary Shelley, by William Michael Ros- 
setti, and Mr. H. Buxton Forman. Now Mr. Ingpen 
and Dr. Peck bid fair to put an end to the matter by 
an edition which, if it proceeds on a level with this, the 
first volume to be issued, will not soon be superseded. 
Mr. Ingpen’s own earlier edition of the correspondence 
has hitherto held the field. He now adds to it to such 
an extent as to make it very doubtful whether any 
further discoveries on a considerable scale are ever 
likely to be made. Only minute additions to the poetry 
have been made in recent years. What we need here 
is a sound and scholarly text, with all the important 
manuscript variants, and this we have every expecta- 
tion of finding in perfection in the succeeding volumes. 
And so the long work of Shelley research comes to its 
conclusion: Augustus, in the persons of Mr. Ingpen 
and Dr. Peck, finally settles the empire which his pre- 
decessors conquered piecemeal. It remains to be 
added that, on the material side, this edition is worthy 
of the place it will hold as a work of scholarship. 
Unlike many luxurious editions, it is soberly and sen- 
sibly conceived. There are no ornamental flourishes 
about it. The binding, I imagine, will wear and 
mellow well. The paper is good, the type well chosen, 
and the impression uniformly excellent. I notice one 
unhappy misprint, on page viii of the Preface, ‘‘Bryon’’ 
for ‘‘ Byron,’’ which stands out on this comely perfec- 
tion like an old boot on a field of virgin snow. 

It is interesting, in examining the present volume, 
to ask ourselves what opinion we should form of 
Shelley if we had only his letters and life to go on, 
and none of his poetry. Something of what it would 
be we know indeed already from M. Maurois’s 
‘ Ariel.’ M. Maurois has presumably read some of the 
poems, since he translates some of them, but his trans- 
lations only strengthen the impression that they meant 
little to him. He renders, if my memory serves me 
rightly : 

True love in this differs from gold and clay 
That to divide is not to take away 


as: ‘**‘ Le vrai amour différe en ceci et de l’or et de 
l’argile, qu’en le divisant on ne le diminue point,”’ 
which, if it is the same in one sense is certainly not the 
same in any sense that matters. M. Maurois produced 
a living, coherent and illuminating study of Shelley 
without taking the poetry into account and, when we 
read the letters by themselves, we are able to see how 
it was possible for him to do so. This is more especi- 
ally obvious in the present volume, which runs from 
July 18, 1803, to June 18, 1812, than in those which 
will succeed it. M. Maurois’s Ariel was really the 
young Shelley, who had not yet written ‘ Alastor,’ 
the doctrinaire who was not yet a poet and thought 
he might be something else, and that is why the latter 
part of his study is at once so much less fair and so 
much less interesting than the first. He sees in the 
Shelley of Lucca and Pisa the Shelley of Dublin and 
Nantgwillt, in the man of thirty the boy of twenty, in 
other words, something which is no longer there. 
But, allowances made for inevitable touches of 
caricature, M. Maurois’s Ariel is plainly visible in the 
pages of this volume, and an extraordinary creature 


he is. There are two things about him which are not 
as a rule insisted on enough, though the first is per- 
fectly well known and the second is reasonably obvious. 
In spite of many attempts to refute it, the legend per- 
sists that he was an inexplicable phenomenon in a 
long line of conventional country squires. His father, 
Sir Timothy, a pathetic and not unamiable figure, never 
yet very sympathetically represented by Shelley’s 
biographers, was in his way conventional enough, but 
it was the conventionality of a man whose immediate 
origins were anything else but that and who desired to 
get away from them. For the formidable Sir Bysshe, 
though he may have been connected with the old 
Sussex family of his name, established himself as an 
English landed gentleman only by marrying two 
heiresses in succession. He was born in America and 
spent his early years in the picaresque career of an 
itinerant quack-doctor. These facts, as I say, are per- 
fectly well known and would not be worth repeating 
but that their implications are generally ignored. 
Shelley had wild, far from conventional blood in him. 
In a member of a family of now settled fortunes it 
naturally showed itself in a different way, but there 
was nothing extraordinary in his being extraordinary. 

The second point to be observed is that most of his 
most noticeable eccentricities belong to this early 
period of his life. He was precocious, but for a long 
time the main sign of it was an abnormal readiness 
to carry into action the impulses that visit every school- 
boy and undergraduate. For schoolboy and under- 
graduate he was, even beyond the ordinary term, only 
dowered with a quite unusual rashness in action. 
Jubilant and defiant atheism, militant republicanism, 
views of marriage undisciplined by experience, these 
are nothing uncommon in clever youth. But the 
ordinary clever youth has in the last resort an instinct 
to save his tender half-baked self from harsh contact 
with a world that thinks otherwise by giving way. 
Shelley had not: that was his peculiarity. Later, he 
developed it to some extent. He found himself, like 
many another man before and since, not quite satisfied 
by his marriage, with Mary, and he palliated his unrest 
by philandering and platonizing in other directions. 
But he did not, in the name of uncontrollable love, 
break up a union which had in it after all a great deal 
of solid and commonplace comradeship. The conse- 
quences of his earlier actions lingered on and coloured 
his life, but he had largely outgrown the stage of 
development in which they had occurred. 

As for his opinions during this period, they were not 
really so extravagant as we sometimes tend to sup- 
pose. What would his position be if he were to return 
among us to-day? He would find many of his ideas 
considered as commonplaces and some of them as 
reactionary. He had very grave and cautious doubts 
as to the wisdom of universal suffrage. Whatever his 
views on marriage, he might be shocked as much by 
the facility of our divorces as by their attendant dis- 
gustfulness. He might not be impressed by the pro- 
gress of a world which is discarding Christianity with- 
out getting anything in particular in its place. Not in 
his opinions was he peculiar but in the directness with 
which he sought to put them into practice, and this 
indeed is reflected in his expression of them. So the 
early Shelley, the not quite human Ariel, comes into 
life in these letters. But it is not the whole of him. 
The more human Shelley, who was also a poet, is to 
be looked for in the later volumes. 


PORTRAIT OF A TELLER OF TALES 


Ulick and Soracha. By George Moore. None- 
such Press. Two guineas net. 
HE earlier Mr. George Moore, the writer who 
came to full achievement in the sober and humane 
realism of ‘ Esther Waters,’ can be criticized as easily 
as any of his fellow-novelists. But when Mr. Moore 
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abandoned what in witty allusion he once called his 
style of Médan pack-thread, when he forgot Zola and 
the early Huysmans to remember Turgenev and 
Sterne, and recalled Ireland, and realized how won- 
derful a subject he had in himself, he became exceed- 
ingly difficult to criticize. It is not, in the absurd 
phrase, that the later Mr. Moore is ‘‘ above criticism,”’ 
but that he evades it. He gives us, as here, a story, 
and it is only by an effort that we can bring ourselves 
to judge it as a story, for what holds us is much less 
the narrative than the processes of his mind in invent- 
ing it, shaping it, and meditating over what he has 
made of it. It is difficult to concentrate the critical 
mind on the narrative, and it is hardly worth while, 
for the story is less important than the exhibition of 
Mr. Moore’s mind in action, calling up a dim legend 
heard in his boyhood from one famous Irish teller of 
tales, coaxing and elaborating it for the benefit of 
another teller, taking the latter into partnership now 
and then, and pausing to muse on the development of 
the material. | Our main concern must be with the 
exquisite processes, not with the resultant story. 

This story of Ulick, the illegitimate son of Richard 
de Burgo, second Earl of Ulster, and the beautiful 
Soracha, whom he abducts from her convent, and of 
Tadgh, the faithful harper, is told by word of mouth. 
By a further refinement of method, the reason for which 
it is easy to discover, it is told as by one recalling frag- 
ments of what he heard as a child from a teller of 
traditional tales, and to old Alec, who does not know 
the ancient material, but who is himself a great expert 
in such narratives, and offers many suggestions and 
criticisms, finally, when Mr. Moore’s invention has 
gracefully exhausted itself, adding a grotesque and 
innocently lewd conclusion to the romance. Thus Mr. 
Moore secures every advantage. That later style of 
his, as everyone knows, is peculiarly suited to be the 
medium for reminiscent talk, for the musing aloud of 
a man who recalls early memories without being as 
careful of sequence as pen and paper make one. And, 
affecting to use both what was told him long ago and 
what Alec supplies, he is able to escape monotony and 
too artificial an archaic manner by having, as it were, 
two dialects beside his own choice language at com- 
mand. Never has Mr. Moore shown better technical 
judgment or more ingenuity than here. The book has 
the fluidity of an improvisation, with something also, 
here and there, of the tentativeness of one who is tell- 
ing a tale orally without having mapped out the whole 
of the course it is to take, but the method is extremely 
artful, and it is very deliberately and judiciously that 
Mr. Moore decides where memory must be supported 
by his own invention and where Alec shall help him 
out. 

Ulick, if the story must be summarized, was sent 
away by his father from Ireland to France; and since 
he was going to wander there as a trouvére, he was 
given as a servant the famous harper, Tadgh. There 
was war, and menace of yet more war, in Ireland. 
Phillipe Roudier came to Ulick with that which drew 
him back to Ireland, a portrait of Soracha, daughter 
of a king, become a nun, but dreaming of love and every 
night putting a taper in her window to light love to 
her. And so, at length, after an admirably described 
night ride to the convent, Ulick takes Soracha away, 
but Tadgh is left behind, and eventually taken prisoner 
by the Scots, and doomed to many years of slavery 
in Scotland. When he does return to Ireland, after 
wanderings with a pet goose which will delight Sterne 
in heaven, it is to learn that Soracha has slain herself 
to avert further warfare, and that Ulick has turned 
hermit on an island. Tadgh rejoins his master, but 
Ulick soon dies, and then, Alec’s conclusion to the 
story Mr. Moore has been telling him, Tadgh is mar- 
ried to Ulick’s maid, Biddy. But he too dies, in con- 
sequence of his endeavour to acquire the sensual 
knowledge expected of him by the pilgrims to that 
shrine of love. 


The story moves slowly, and of Soracha we are 
allowed no glimpse, and the emphasis falls elsewhere 
than on the actions which the novelist’s logic would 
cause him to stress. But who cares? What matters to 
us is the delicate and happy excitement of Mr. Moore’s 
mind as the story heard long ago rises up in his 
memory and is expanded by himself and Alec. Happy 
we have called his excitement, and except in some of 
the work of William Morris it would be difficult to 
match the craftsman’s joy that we find in this book. 
But the prose narrative of Morris, with all its distinc- 
tion, has too much artificiality, and here all is seem- 
ingly spontaneous, with a beautiful skill in transition 
from the manner of one remembering the words of the 
original teller to the manner of the romancer himself 
and thence to the homeliness of Alec. There are some 
few crudities, for Mr. Moore will never write a book 
without mention of certain physical facts; but there is 
page after page of prose at once free and graciously 
patterned, and the illusion that the story is being partly 
remembered and partly improvised is created with 
effortless art. Readers who care to judge the book as 
narrative may do so; we content ourselves with saying 
that as a portrait of Mr.. George Moore telling a story 
it is quite marvellous. 


THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM 


Mrs. Markham’s New History of England. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Cayme Press. 6s. net. 


‘M RS. MARKHAM’S NEW HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND ’ is ‘ An Introduction for Young 
People to the current history and institutions of our 
time.’ Contemporary history has long been unduly 
neglected by English historians and we are glad so 
distinguished a student as Mr. Belloc has made an 
attempt to repair this neglect. The little book is 
designed for ‘‘ the instruction of young people between 
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the ages of twelve and fourteen years, in the institu- 
tions and recent history of our beloved country.’’ The 
author has not caught the perfection of his model, but 
the work is well adapted to its purpose. The chapter 
entitled, ‘ On the House of Lords,’ for example, con- 
tains the following : 

Tommy: But if the law was bad at the beginning of the 
two years, dear Mamma, why should it become good at the 
end of two years? 

Mrs. Markham: Because, my dear Thomas, two years is 
about the time which it takes a bad law to become good. 
Some may take a little longer and some a little shorter time, 
but two years is about the time which most laws take to 
become good. 


Some of the topics chosen are perhaps a little difficult 
for the young, as, for example, the Indian Silver 
Coinage and the Indian Balances. The majority, how- 
ever, are well chosen, the more important being the 
Insured Poor, the Police, Parliament, and the great 
English Revolution. From these and other lessons the 
fortunate child of the future will learn ‘‘without tears’’ 
such important truths as that (contrary to the poet’s 
belief) a policeman’s life is a happy one (‘‘ if he does 
his duty ’’ as Mary properly.points out) and that a 
truncheon does not hurt very much ‘“‘ or they would 
not be allowed to use it ’’; that short hours for drink- 
ing were voted in Parliament, ‘‘ which shows that most 
of the English people wanted it. Even the people who 
make the beer obeyed the law because they knew most 
English people wanted it.’’ (Tommy: ‘‘ That was 
indeed noble of them, Mamma! ’’); that a revolution 
** is a tumult wherein foreigners (usually of the French, 
Italian, Spanish, Irish or Russian varieties) set upon 
each other with the utmost violence ’’ and that ‘‘ the 
working men, who form three-quarters at least of our 
population, are excited by cunning agitators who stir 
in them a wicked envy of gentlefolk and make them 
discontented with their lot.’’ At this point the follow- 
ing dialogue ensues: 

Mary: Which? 

Tommy: Which what? 

Mary: Which “ their ’’? 

Mamma (to Mary): Silence! 
must not talk across me thus; 
say, my dear? 

Mary (demurely): I said, ‘* Which?’? Mamma. 

Mamma: How “ which ’’? Which, when or where? Ex- 
plain yourself, my child. 

Mary: I meant, Mamma, which were discontented, with 

what lot . 


(To Tommy): Tommy, you 
(To Mary): What did you 


This pleasant volume concludes with a lesson on the 
Locarno Spirit which Mrs. Markham illustrates by say- 
ing, *‘ One of our politicians was kissed by a French 
politician openly in a railway station ”’ : 

Tommy: Indeed? How very strange! 


Mamma: Well, my dear, it was certainly an extreme case, 
but it helps you to understand the Locarno Spirit. 


Mrs. Markham elucidates the Locarno Spirit further in 
the words ‘‘ We must forgive and forget, even our 
former Allies.’’ 

We confidently recommend ‘ Mrs. Markham’s New 
History of England ’ to all discerning parents, uncles, 
aunts, and headmasters, and we congratulate the 
Cayme Press on their excellent production of the book. 


RAMON LULL 


Blanquerna. Translated from the Catalan, with 
an Introduction, by E. A. Peers. Jarrolds. 
30s. net. 


|” gem LULL is one of the last of the great 
names of the thirteenth century, which began with 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, Albert, Bacon, and 
St. Thomas, St. Louis and our Edward I, and ended 
with Lull and Arnold of Villanova, to name but a few 
of its lights. Like St. Francis’s, his youth was gay and 
worldly; like him, he was suddenly converted, and 


again like him, his chief end was the conversion of the 
world—Moslem, Christian, or pagan. But while 
St. Francis was professedly ignorant of all learning, 
Lull was imbued with the scholasticism of his century, 
and had applied it to a system of formal logic into 
which was condensed the whole field of human know- 
ledge. His enthusiasm was unbounded, he wrote huge 
treatises, he founded a missionary college, and went 
to preach to the Moslem, he was a considerable poet, 
and, as this work shows, a story-teller of high value. 
Even after his death, traditionally put at 1315, a new 
series of books appeared under his name, written in 
Catalan and dated 1330, which became the classics of 
medieval alchemy when they were translated into Latin 
a century later. Legends grew up round his name; 
the story of his conversion is a legend, and so is that 
of his imprisonment in the Tower of London till he 
made the gold from which our first English gold noble 
was coined. 

Like much of his poetry, this work is a mystical 
romance, the life-history of a youth who abandons 
home and parents to become a hermit for the love of 
God. However, he is morally forced to join a monas- 
tery, and against his will rises to become Pope, after 
which he resigns his office and at last becomes a hermit. 
In the medieval way every speech is garnished with a 
short apologue, and the work concludes with the Book 
of the Lover and the Beloved, supposed to be written by 
the aged Blanquerna in his hermitage—a mystical 
rhapsody professedly inspired by the example of the 
Sufis. The translation is first-rate, even the niceties 
of medieval scholastic phraseology being preserved for 
the few who can enjoy them, and the printing is good. 
This medieval ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ could hardly have 
been better presented to us. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(s0thJune1926) 336,631,359 
ADVANCES, &e. 189,735,988 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents het oe 
the British Empire and in all of the World, and 
is closely associated with following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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recommend 


CHRISTIES: 1766 to 1925 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 42s. net. 
Fully illustrated in colour and monochrome collotype. 

Times.—* A book which will interest a large number of people 
all over the world who have never entered these historic rooms, 
as well as those with whom the ‘ Christie habit’ has become a 
second nature. . . . A most useful book, particularly the lon; 
chronological list of the more important sales from 1794 to date. 


And other Spanish Essays 
By J. B. TREND. 12s. net. 
Daily News.—‘* No more entertaining and interpretative book 
about the Spanish mind has appeared in this country for a 
considerable time.” 


By FORREST REID. 10s. 6d. net. 
Osbert Burdett in the Outlook.—* A fascinating and in places 
a beautiful book, and it shows how the border of wonder in 
which his characters live was the world in which he too lived 
as a boy.... The growth of an imagination as interesting, 
as symbolic, as any recently revealed to the world.” 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE 


By WILLIAM PENN. With an introduction 
by Sir Edmund Gosse. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


BRANGANE 


By MARTIN MILLS. 6s. net. 


CARTERET’S CURE 


By RICHARD KEVERNE. 7s. 6d. net. 
An exciting tale of present-day smuggling on the East Coast 


STANLEY PAUL’S 


LATEST 7/6 NOVELS 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT 
By PEDRO MATA. 


Richly decorated with epigram and wit, this Spanish best seller holds 
the reader by the sheer force of its theme. 


ACCORDING TO JILL 
By NORA K. STRANGE. Author of ‘‘A Wife in Kenya.” 


*“* Miss Strange makes good with her new material. . . One never 
tires of her (Jill).""—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE GOAT WITHOUT HORNS 
By BEALE DAVIS. Author of “One Way Street.” 


ay, Mr. Davis handles his plot and 
Hains with facile skill."—Times Literary Supplement. A Novel 
aiti, 


JACOB’S WELL 
By PIERRE BENOIT. 


“‘ The pleasure-loving dancer living the sensuous life of a Parisian 
cocotte is a marvel of fine draughtsmanship.”—Morning Post. 


EROS 
By J. A. T. LLOYD. Author of “ Prestige.” 


“* Here is a man who can write."—Graphic. 
** Real power and distinction.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Freshness and originality.”—John O’London's Weekly. 


TRAMPLE THE LILIES 
By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. Author of “ Gloria.” 


A modern romance of England and Spain that will be read by all 
who have attended the author’s lectures on “ Galicia’ or heard her 
Broadcast Travel-Talks. 


FANTOMAS CAPTURED 


By MARCEL ALLAIN. 
“* Fantémas fans” are always asking for more. Here they may 
take their fill of desperate crimes and cunning detection. 


PATRICK: UNDERGRADUATE 


3s. 6d. net. 
By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (“ A.A. ”’ the well-known 
contributor to “* Punch ’’). 


“A delightful story, witty from beginning to end.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
humorist to be thankful for.’"—Punch. 


By WILLIAM CAINE, 
2/6 each. At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
BOOM—A PRISONER IN SPAIN— 
THE REVOLT OF ROSKELLY’S— 
THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION. 
humour, a pretty wit, and an individuality of style.""— 
Sunday Times. 
** Caine was certainly a born humorist, and I believe he will find his 


place as such in any true estimate of the literature of our time.”’— 
Stephen Graham, 


‘MR. ROBERT LYND 
in the “‘ Daily News” says: 


VIOLET HUNT 


IS ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT NOVELISTS 
OF HER TIME, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 3s. 6d. each. 


“ Alike in scenes grave and 


THE DOLL - - 8th Edition 
THEIR HEARTS - - - 3rd Edition 
THE LAST DITCH .- - - rd Edition 
THE CELEBRITY'S DAUGHTER 6th Edition 


“It is safe to prophesy that when all the modern fiction has been 
weeded out by time, the novel of Miss Hunt will remain, a tribute 
to one of the rare writers who estimate the mentality of their age even 
before it is obvious. Miss Hunt is still the most modern of our women 
novelists.""—The Observer. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD,, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


What Really Happened. By Mrs. 
Lowndes. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Merchant of Souls. By Douglas Goldring. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Grace of Lambs. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Red Pavilion. By John Gunther. Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE are two kinds of murder story: one which 

obtains its effect by concealing to the last the 
identity of the murderer; the other which makes it 
plain from the start who is the murderer and who his 
intended victim. |The second kind works up to the 
crime, relying for its thrill on pure narrative, while the 
first puts the crime at the beginning, and, for the most 
part, works backwards. Mrs. Lowndes is perhaps the 
best exponent we have of the delayed murder: ‘ The 
Lodger ’ and ‘ The Chink in the Armour’ bear com- 
parison with ‘ Uncle Silas,’ the most noteworthy 
example of this genre. 

In ‘ What Really Happened,’ Mrs. Lowndes has 
departed from her usual method. She gives us first 
of all the trial and the judge’s summing up. Then, 
going backwards, she traces the history of the mur- 
dered man, his wife and his housekeeper, and shows 
how the judge was very naturally mistaken in his 
imputation of guilt; and lastly she returns to the trial 
and the jury’s verdict. To some this will be the least 
satisfactory section; it lacks the finality that we are 
accustomed to associate with stories of this kind. But 
it is in tune with the rest of the book, which, in spite 
of its superficially sensational character, is a sincere 
(and successful) attempt to portray the mental pro- 
cesses which find an outlet in murder. We may 
criticize the motive as being insufficient, but we cannot 
say that it is uninteresting or impossible or uncon- 
nected with life. Mrs. Lowndes has been at great 
pains to make her setting convincing, and the crime 
is subdued to the characters, who pull their own weight 
and appeal to us by what they are as well as by what 
they have become involved in. Mrs. Lowndes has a 
wide knowledge of the world; she keeps her eye fixed 
on the object and never assumes that because a murder 
has been committed, the ordinary small events of life 
are going to cease. And in scores of instances where 
an inferior writer would have been content to fall back 
on the broad effects of sensation—in the scene, for 
example, of Mrs. Raydon’s arrest—she goes behind 
stock emotions and patiently disentangles real ones. 
‘ What Really Happened ’ is not one of her greatest 
thrillers, but it is a very readable, entertaining, solid 
and well-devised novel. 

Mr. Goldring continues to dabble in the Black Art. 
Everard Powis is the Merchant; Betty and Bianca are 
the Souls. He is described as being vivacious, witty, 
charming; we, unfortunately, like poor Bianca, only 
come in for the rough edge of his tongue: to us he 
seems domineering and rude. Emulating Dracula he 
entertains his victims in a fortress; he has a room in 
a turret, at the end of a long dark passage, and Betty 
one evening descries him silhouetted black against the 
moonlight, his face turned upwards in ecstasy towards 
the stars. He is more effective as a magician than as a 
man; we can hardly believe in him, but we should 
believe in what he does even without the evidence of 
the corpses which bestrew his path to power. Ap- 
parently he had every kind of lust, but particularly a 
lust for domination so jealous and exclusive as to 
amount to absorption. He is a combination of prig, 
magician and cave-man, an extract of Darcy, Gilles 
de Retz, and Mr. Rochester, and we do not know what 
his devotees saw in him. But there is plenty of 


Belloc 


By Manuel Komroff. 


evidence, both in fiction and life, for women liking that 
kind of man. As a story the book is distinctly a suc- 
cess. Mr. Goldring succeeds in conveying the force 
of Powis’s personality, if not the personality itself. 
And by adopting a method of alternating narration, 
by the ‘‘ double rough ’’ as it were, on Betty and 
Bianca, he keeps the excitement at fever-pitch. Mr, 
Goldring has treated successfully the mechanics of 
occultism, treading the narrow path which separates 
the horrible from the ridiculous. But his account of 
the society from which Powis weans his victims away 
is less happy; it is described superficially and per- 
functorily, and we are not surprised if, surrounded by 
such dull friends the two women should wail for a 
Demon Lover. 

Manuel Komroft’s tales are a curious blend, part 
Russian, part American and part English. They are 
concerned in the main with eccentric or sub-normal 
characters, regimental buffoons, village idiots, dis- 
charged convicts, and the like; with murders com- 
mitted under great provocation by people almost too 
simple to realize the nature of crime. The stories are 
unsophisticated and exhibit considerable imaginative 
power; they are concrete and free from nebulousness ; 
they are more rounded and definite in intention than 
most contemporary Russian fiction and are free from 
its transitional and bewildered air. Mr. Komroff’s 
sense of pity and humanity gives him insight into char- 
acters which Bunin, for example, would leave unintel- 
ligible. And, since he does not despise beauty and 
pathos, he never makes his subjects, however squalid, 
merely painful. His weakness is a kind of reckless- 
ness, an impatience of the probable and the ordinary, 
which gives his fantasies-an effect of drift rather than 
of flight. 

‘ The Red Pavilion ’ is, in the words of its wrapper, 
a study in the lives of some ‘‘ very modern ’”’ people, 
rich Bohemians and “ intellectuals ’’ of Chicago. It 
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PYJAMASsSOFT COLLARS 


are clean, cool, comfortable 
wear for the hot summer days 


HEY are firm in texture, 
in design, cut and 

finished to perfection and 
economical because of their won- 
derful durability. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR LOOK FOR THE “‘LUVISCcA”’ 
STORES 10 SHOW YOU TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. 
(HE NEWEST PATTERNS NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


If any difficulty in obtaining ‘“‘ LUVISCA ” SHIRTS, 

PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS write COUR- 

TAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 19 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
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ale is just a 
before- breakfast inci- 
dent if you make use of 
the Gillette Blade. 
The finest of blade steel, 
a perfected process of 
manufacturing & 
a vigilant inspec- 
tion system—all 
of these attest the 
exceptional] value 
in the Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved Gillette, it is 
inde:d the ideal way to a perfect 
shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


2/3 


IN PACKETS OF 5 


4 PER PACKET OF 10 
(10 Shaving Edges) 


(20 Shaving Edges) 
Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, Hairdressers, 
Chemists, etc., throughout the Country. 


RAZOR 


BLADES 


GILLETTE SaFeTy Razor Lrp., 184, 188 Great Portland St., W.1. 


Libraco Portable Shelving 


“* Grows with your Library” 


This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to thousands 
of book-lovers. Have you investigated its 
claims? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to , standardised parts at any 
future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 


the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 81. 


62,Cannonst. 


| 


THE “LITTLE 
MORE” 


You pay a little more for the fine 
“nutty” flavour of Three Nuns 
than for many other tobaccos, be- 
cause it costs more to produce— 
calls for finer leaf, extreme care in 
blending and long maturing. But 
Three Nuns also goes a little fur- 
ther, because it burns slowly and 
is absolutely free from waste. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12,22 ounce 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 02. 2/, 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/43 4 Oz. 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


TEPHEN MITCHELL & Son, Branch of the Imperial T 
OF Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36, St. Andrew 
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is an exceedingly pretentious, and at times irritating, 
book. Mr. Gunther is clearly an admirer of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, and he realizes that a catalogue of scientific 
(particularly biological) marvels can be very stimulat- 
ing and amusing to read. But it can also be very 
dull. What induced Mr. Gunther to fill up a page of 
his book with synonyms for the word ‘‘ God ”’ we are 
at a loss to conceive, unless he was of opinion that 
there is safety in numbers. Furthermore it must be 
admitted that his interest in the facts of modern 
scientific discovery is the passion not of a theorist but 
of a megalomaniac; it is size that takes his fancy. His 
characters, désorientés by their too great knowledge, 
are utterly at sea; their relationships are begotten by 
despair upon impossibility, they answer to no emotion 
and are guided by no standard of conduct. One imagines 
that Mr. Gunther’s intention was to reproduce, in the 
Middle-Western scene, a condition of society analogous 
to that portrayed so brilliantly by Mr. Huxley in 
‘ Antic Hay,’ a society in which energy of intellect and 


character is somehow caught in a mesh of purpose- 


lessness and complication, is thwarted, contorted, 
stultified and finally convinced of its own futility; a 
society equally remarkable for its exhaustion and its 
exuberance. Mr. Gunther has succeeded only in creat- 
ing a set of characters too restless and too trivial to 
know their own minds, without faith, hope, or charity, 
without affinities, parts or passions. They are too un- 
important to dignify their own neurasthenia. They 
are emotionally undernourished, spiritually starved. 
It is extraordinary that so clever a man as Mr. Gun- 
ther (for the book is full of cleverness) should have 
imagined that a satire upon contemporary manners 
would be effective when exercised upon such very un- 
promising material. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 226 
SoLDIER OF ForRTUNE, PEDAGOGUE RENOWNED,— 
In works OF WaLTER SCOTT WE BOTH ARE FOUND. 
A tribute from our Saxon fathers claimed. 
In South America thus natron’s named. 
Lord of the stable, servant of the steed. 
A water-plant, but half is all we need. 
“* My raison d’étre?’’ To furnish light to mer 
Had absolute authority, these ten. 
Foe to the microbes that our grinders ravage. 
Those now discovered commonly are savage. 
** Joy is my name,’’—a little planet I. 
10. Useful when drops are falling from the sky. 
11. A tiger’s spring by ten times five decrease. 
12. Annoying rupture of one’s household peace. 
13. Its sword-blades’ temper all the world admires. 
14. The pride of Kent and other English shires. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 224 


Ser 


B rimston E! ! Also called Sulphur. 

A rch-fien D 2A well-known seaport, and Italian for a 
R obin-goodfello W toast. 

B rindis 12 3 Cowper, The Task, Bk. 2:— 

A larm-gu N ** Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
R egnev A Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

A pro N Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
A Ims-dee D Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

L cdg E3 Might never reach me more!”’ 

L ukewar Mé 4 Sce Rev. iii. 16. 

A rcanu M_ 5 Diminutive of nux, nucis, a nut. 

N ucul AS 


Acrostic No. 224.—The winner is Mr. J. Chambers, 58 
Alexandra Road, N.W.8, who has chosen as his prize ‘ The 
Venture Book,’ by Elinor Mordaunt, published at The Bodley 
Head and reviewed in our columns on July 3. 

Atso Correct: Baldersby, Llop-llop, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Gordon Touche, Muriel Touche, Mrs. Norman Touche, 
Sisyphus. 

One Licut Wronc: Armadale, Carlton, N. O. Sellam, Tyro. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Ceyx, Gay, G. W. Miller. All others 
more. 

For Licut 7 Anticipation is accepted, and for Light 8 Aid. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


Bough Breaks’ (Mrs. Mitchison) is an event, 
but we may predict a rather mixed reception for 
her book of verse, ‘ The Laburnum Branch’ (Cape, 
5s. net). Any good popular poet might have written 
the plain and hearty song in praise of the Black 
Watch ; no one outside certain very ‘‘ modern ’’ circles 
would have attempted to write some of the other pieces. 
‘ The Secret Tradition in Alchemy’ (Kegan Paul, 
15S. net) is an elaborate inquiry by Mr. A. E. Waite, 
a writer uniquely learned in regard to mystical litera- 
ture, into the often alleged existence, beneath the 
surface of the alchemical writings, of a record of 
spiritual experiences. The real nature of the tradition 
is here deduced not merely from the literature, but 
from the lives of such theorists and practitioners as 
Paracelsus, Denys Zachaire, Edward Kelley, the 
German group. 

In ‘ The Letters of Mary Nisbet ’ (Murray, 18s. net) 
we are provided with a remarkable picture of life in 
Constantinople in 1799, the first-hand story of the 
saving of the Elgin Marbles, and some glimpses of the 
fate of those détenus who were taken prisoner by 
Napoleon in 1803. 

We have to welcome two further volumes in the 
pleasantly produced reissue of the more popular 
writings of Mr. Havelock Ellis : ‘ The Soul of Spain” 
and ‘ The New Spirit ’ (Constable, 6s. net each). The 
second of these two volumes, in its day a highly con- 
troversial book, has an extremely interesting new 
preface. 

‘Crime and Custom in Savage Society’ (Kegan 
Paul, 5s. net) is an addition by Dr. Bronislaw Malen- 
owski to the ‘ International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method.’ It sets out from 
the fact that law is not the possession of civilized 
man alone, and from an analysis of the social life of 
a Melanesian community the author draws certain 
conclusions as to the nature of primitive law. 

‘ The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart ’ (Bodley Head, 
6s. net) is another of the volumes, edited by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, in which bluestockings and social 
celebrities of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century depict the life of their time. As the grand- 
child of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and_ the 
daughter of a Prime Minister, and as a woman who 
lived to be nearly ninety, Lady Louisa had great 
opportunities. 

‘A History of the Parish and Church of Kilk- 
hampton ’ (Wells Gardner, 7s. 6d. net), by the Rev. 
Roderick Dew, deals with a very remarkable parish, 
the list of rectors going back to 1202 and including 
several interesting names, while the church is noted for 
its ancient and curious bench-ends. 

‘ The Trial of Katharine Nairn’ (Hodge, tos. 6d. 
net) brings ‘ Notable British Trials’ to, we believe, 
its thirty-sixth volume. The editor, Mr. William 
Roughead, has been fortunate enough to find a great 
deal of new material bearing on this famous Scottish 
case, and now can give us that rarity, the private 
view of Crown Counsel in a prosecution. 

‘Must Britain Travel the Moscow Road?’ (Noel 
Douglas, 5s. net) is Mr. Norman Angell’s reply to 
Trotsky’s book, ‘ Where is Britain Going?’ 


A NY new volume by the author of ‘ When the 
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A wonderful 


Tourer — 
at a wonderful price! £495 at Works 


Before you make any decision in anticipation of your 
holiday tour, get full details of the Austin Twenty 
Never was there finer car value. ncn 
Supremely efficient and of immense durability. Com- 
fortable seating for seven persons, and fully equipped. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM from £295 


“Open Road” model. 


LONDOY : Showrooms, Service Depot & Hire Dept., 479-493 OXFORD ST., W.1 (ur Marble Arch) 


AUSTIN TWENTY 
MODELS from 


£475 to £715 
AUSTIN TWELVE 


AUSTIN SEVEN £149 


R.1. The standard 
Valet Brush as 
shown on right of 
illustration. 
ber cored in white 
and black un- 
breakable handle, 

4/6 


N.B.—Each brush is sterilised and 
guaranteed free from anthrax germs. 


Also at 3/6, 6/- and 7/6 


"VALET" 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


British made—of ail dealers 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. LTD. LONDON, E.c. 


Here is a brush that cannot moult 
because the bristles are set in a 
rubber core. 


Boiling water will not loosen them 
nor harm the unbreakable handle. 


R.4. On left of 
illustration. The 
largest “Valet” 
brush with speci- 
ally selected bris- 
tles. Called the 
large (extra).10/6 


No moulting! | 


ND now the last exasperation 
has been taken out of shaving 
by the “Valet” people. 


| 


16/50 h.p. The Incomparable 
£16 Tax. British “Six” 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. (i373 
TRENMAR GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.19 


Telephone: Willesden 4571/2  Telegrems : “‘Litwavs, Harles, London” 


Don’t say “ petrol” 
Say 


PRATTS 


GRISELDA, OR THELADY'S TRIAL. A Tale from Boccaccio. 
By the Rev. Jutian J. Cunnincuam, M.A. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 

““ A narrative poerh, notable for its smoothness of form and 
its insight into the character of the patient wife.’’—Birmingham 
Gazette. 

“The author has used as the subject of his poem the last 
story of the Decameron. It is one of the few in this unrivalled 
collection which has required practically no alteration to make 
it suitable for general readers.’’'—Field. 


London; ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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MOTORING 


PRODUCTION CARS 
By H. THorRNTON RUTTER 


URING the first week of the present month the 
[ of the Automobile Association 

passed the three hundred thousand mark. As 
the membership shows an increase of fifty thousand 
since this time last year, it is an indication of the 
popularity of the production low-priced car that can 
be bought to-day for a small sum, in cash as a first 
instalment and the balance paid over a period of many 
months. 
holding a new kind of race on the Brooklands track 
at Weybridge for production cars as sold to the public. 
The regulations permit certain modifications which will 
make them more suitable for racing, such as special 
bodies and engines tuned for the event. 

* 
* * 


People who witness this Production Car 
will be able to form their own opinion of the manner 
in which the cars withstand the test, and they can 
decide on the distinctive merits of the various makers 
of the twenty-one cars taking part in the event. 
The race starts at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the car that has covered the greatest distance in 
three hours is the winner, the others being placed in 
their respective order according to the distances they 
also have covered in the three hours. 
the ordinary circuit of the course, two hair-pin bends 
will have to be negotiated on every lap, so that brakes, 
tyres and the skill of the drivers are tested as well 
as other components of the complete chassis. 
doubtful issue of the race will make the event more 


facturer and designer allows a fairly wide margin 
for the safety factor of the machine, in its construction 


_ and in the materials employed in its details, whether 


_ themselves 


To-day (Saturday) the Junior Car Club is | 
| cubic centimetres, 


mentioned above. 


race | 


all or any of its parts will withstand the additional 
strain put upon them will be discovered by the public 
in noting which cars have to stop and 
visit the replenishment pits, where the drivers will be 
allowed to effect speedy repairs, change tyres and 
undertake the many little jobs that the constant high 
speed makes necessary. It is these destructive tests 
that help to make the standard cars of to-day so 
trustworthy in the hands of the ordinary user. The 
makers learn from them the points of weakness, and 
rectify them in their future products. The Junior 
Car Club is only concerned with cars whose engines 
have a cubic capacity not exceeding fifteen hundred 
so the race to-day is confined to 
cars within this category. It will be subdivided into 
three classes, for cars with engines of 750 c.c., 1,100 
c.c. and 1,500 ¢.c. capacity respectively, and the 
winner of each class will be determined in the manner 


* 
* * 

At the present time cars in England are liable to 
receive injury through minor collisions which, while 
they involve no hurt to passengers, result in crumpled 
mudguards, crushed radiators, bent dumb-irons, 


| broken springs, dented back panels, and leaking petrol 
_ tanks, owing to the increasing amount of traffic on 


| the roads. 


In addition to | 


The congested state of parking places 
and public garages is having similar ill-effects. It 
is strange, therefore, that only a comparatively small 
number of motorists in the United Kingdom have had 


| fitted to their cars the simple and easily applied form 
_ of protection that is in almost universal use in 


The | 


interesting to the spectators; for while every manu- | 


America, namely, transverse buffers (or ‘‘ bumpers ” 
as they are generally termed) secured to the chassis 
at front and rear. 


Announcement 


This popular car can now be 
obtained with a luxurious 
Weyman Saloon Body, which 
affords increased accommo- 
dation, entire absence of all 
body rattles, drumming, etc., 
and the exclusion of outside 
traffic noises. 


* Write to D cata- 


— Personality — 


“If ever there was a car of ae 
individuality it is this—It is indee 

a car of personality and I know 
very few 
personalities on wheels to-day.” 


W. H. Johnson in 


14/60 H.P. 


ANCIA 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY LIMITED, | 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
*Grams: ‘‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


——‘* The Best Medium 
Powered Car in 


The World. 


equally attractive 


“Country Life,’’ 19/6/26 


13.9 R.A.C. 


“LAMBDA” 


Sole Conc 


*Phone: Mayfair 7050. 
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SUNBEAM 


Specialists with 


Service Stations 
from the Midlands 
to the South Coast 


As the Authorised London Dis- 
tributors of Sunbeam cars, and 
sole distributors of a wide terri- 
tory in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 
Rootes Ltd. have a specialised 
knowledge which is placed freely 
at the disposal of 
motorists. 


interested 
Every convenience 
is offered in connection with 
car purchase, and Rootes’ Chain 
of six Service Stations provide 
unrivalled facilities for after- 
purchase maintenance. Buy 
your Sunbeam from the best 
equipped Sunbeam Specialists. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


Buy your Car from Rootes 
—it Costs no more! 
141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


"Phones: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) ’Grams: Rootesmoti, Wesdo.” 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, upon completion 
Service Works : Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
BRANCHES: MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 


CARS PACKED, SHIPPED AND DELIVERED TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD BY ROOTES EXPORT DEPT. 


THE 


14/40 h.p. Sunbeam 
Coupe - - £750* 


OR a car which is used chiefly as a two- 

seater this Sunbeam Coupe is the ideal 
type. It is an unusually fine example of the 
coachbuilder’s art. 
For town use its appearance is beyond re- 
proach. In the country its adaptability is a 
valuable feature. The head can be folded 
down in a few moments. It can be raised 
again just as quickly. The driving seat is 
adjustable over a range of several inches. 
And there is a comfortable and well protected 
** dickey ”’ seat at the rear, sufficiently roomy 
for two persons when this extra accommoda- 
tion is required. 
On any road, in town traffic or on the fast 
highway, the Sunbeam is a safe car. Ample 
power in its overhead valve engine, good 
acceleration, light and effortless steering, 
four-wheel brakes which are effective at all 
speeds. There is no other car like it. Let 
us arrange a trial run and prove what 
Sunbeam supremacy really means. 


SUN BEAM 


14 [AQ cor. Ses 


Weymann Saloon ... £700 
H.P. Standard Saloon ... £795 
Four - Cylinder Coupé .. ... ... £750 
Model Enclosed Limousine £845 
Other Models : 
: 20/60 h.p., 30/90 h.p. and 3-litre Super Sports. 
: Dunlop Cord Tyres Standard on all models. 


* Arrangements can be made to supply any Sunbeam 
model on the Hire-Purchase System. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
Moorfield Works . . . WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Dept. : 

12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms - - 106 DEANSGATE 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


is celebrating its recent bout of strength by dis- 

playing symptoms of financial indigestion. A 
few weeks back gilt-edged issues were being over 
applied for within a few hours of the lists opening; 
now the position has changed. In the case of the 
Commonwealth Loan the stock is standing at 9/16 
discount. Last week there were two new issues, one 
of £4,000,000 made by the Union of South Africa, 
which took the form of 5% inscribed stock issued at 
par, and the other a 5% issue with the Corporation of 
Coventry. As regards the Union of South Africa, 
had this issue been made two or three weeks ago it 
would probably have been more keenly applied for. 
There is one point in connexion with it that is worthy 
of note. 
London on July 1, 1975, at par, the Union of South 
Africa have the option to redeem the stock in whole or 
in part on or after July 1, 1945, on giving three 
calendar months’ notice. Here we have a borrower 
retaining an option of repaying a loan any time over 
a period of thirty years. In the past it has been 
customary to allow borrowers a certain margin in this 
matter, but in my opinion thirty years is too long a 
period. I draw attention to this point in the hope 
that this custom is not going to be indulged in by 
other borrowers. After all, even in Colonial finance, 
the lender is entitled to a certain amount of considera- 
tion. As regards the Coventry Loan, although the 
issue was nominally a 5% loan at par, in view of the 
fact that the first dividend payment will not be made 
until March 15, 1927, and will then be only for six 
months’ interest, the issue price works out at over par. 
On the basis of 5% per annum on the instalments as 
they are paid, by March 15 next, £2 15s. would be 
due in place of £2 10s. The Corporation of Coventry 
is certainly fortunate in having been able to borrow 
money on such advantageous terms, and one wonders 
where this curtailment of terms from the lender’s point 
of view will end. Borrowers are, of course, justified 
in borrowing money on the best terms possible, but it 
would appear that the keen competition for these Cor- 
poration Loans is leading to a cutting campaign, 
which will not be greatly appreciated by those who 
favour this class of investment. 


S so frequently happens, the gilt-edged market 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS 

At the eighteenth Annual June Meeting of the 
Lobitos Oilfields Ltd., held last week, the chairman, 
Lord Forres, had a tale of continued prosperity to 
unfold to the shareholders. There are oil shares of 
many different classes, but those who wish to hold a 
permanent oil investment can, in my opinion, lock 
away Lobitos Oilfields with every confidence. The 
Company was formed in 1907 to work petroleum 
lands in Peru. The area, which in the Company’s 
early days was small, has lately been extended to 526 
square miles. In order to develop this territory more 
rapidly the paid-up capital of the Company was in- 
creased in February, 1925, from £400,000 to 
£600,000. The production of oil for the past 
eleven years has steadily increased from 88,610 tons in 
1915 to 223,740 tons in 1925. The first six months 
of the current year totals 122,845 tons, so the in- 
creased production is still continuing. The Company 
has an excellent dividend record. Dividends of 50% 
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have been paid for the last two years. The chairman, 
at the meeting above referred to, foreshadowed the 
possibility of the Company issuing further shares and 
stated that when this was considered desirable share- 
holders would have the opportunity of subscribing 
for the new shares on advantageous terms. Lobitos 
is also largely interested in the Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Company, a company which I think has a very prom- 
ising future. At the present price of 6 15/32 X D 
Lobitos can be locked away as a sound industrial 
investment likely to show capital appreciation in the 
— and meanwhile to pay very satisfactory divi- 
ends. 


TIN SHARES 

At the Ex-Lands Nigeria, Ltd., meeting last week 
the Chairman, Mr. H. G. Lotilla, referred to the fact 
that the general belief was that the price of tin would 
reach higher levels owing to the natural loss of supply 
and demand. Tin has in the past delighted in con- 
founding the prophets; whenever a rise in the price of 
the metal has appeared certain it has been inclined to 
fall and vice versa. At the same time the position of 
tin to-day is such that, given a speedy settlement of 
the coal strike, a rise in price appears inevitable. It 
is for this reason that considerably increased activity 
has been shown of late in the tin share market. Among 


| the Malayan variety I still favour Tavoy tin, although 


they have had a substantial rise since originally men- 
tioned here. I also favour Tin Selection Trust, which 
is a tin share holding Company. The present price of 
the Trust shares is 23s. 6d. As regards Nigerians, I 
see no reason to change my opinion that the Northern 
Nigeria Bauchi Company is the pick of the field, and in 
this Company I recommend the preference shares. Of 
the lower priced variety I favour Lower Bisichi at 
3s. 3d., Junction Tins at 9s. 9d., and Ex-Lands of 
Nigeria above referred to. Among the more specula- 
tive variety, I would select Tin Props. Of the Cornish 
tin shares, I favour South Crofty. 


COURTAULDS 

Attention has been drawn in these notes during 
the last month or so to the detrimental effect on 
industry of the long drawn-out coal strike, and to 
the fact that the Stock Exchange had apparently 
ignored this factor, with the result that many indus- 
trial shares have been rising in value despite the fact 
that the industrial unrest must have adversely affected 
their businesses. Last week, however, the industrial 
market had a rude awakening, the directors of the 
Courtauld Company having declared an interim divi- 
dend of 1s. 3d. against 1s. 6d. last year. As the 
market had been going for a bonus in addition to 
an interim dividend on last year’s basis, this came 
as a serious reminder that at times optimism is mis- 
placed. It is difficult to say at the moment whether 
this reduction in the Courtauld dividend is attributed 
to general conditions, or to the fact that serious 
competition is being encountered in the artificial silk 
industry. I do not propose to express an opinion as 
to the future trend of the price of Courtauld shares. 
With so many new factories springing up all over 
the world for the manufacture of artificial silk, 
Courtaulds will undoubtedly have to face serious com- 
petition, but I feel justified in expressing confidence 
in the future of Courtaulds, inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, they are unquestionably in a stronger position 
than any other Company interested in this com- 
paratively new industry. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


Total’Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total!Income Exceeds £9,969, 008 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 Edinburgh: 64 Prinees Street 
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Company Meetings 
LIPTON, LIMITED 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Lipton, Limited, was held 
on July 12, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton, Bart., K.C.V.O. (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, having referred with regret to the resignation 
of Mr. J. F. Gregory, said that he (the Chairman) and his 
colleagues were pleased to have Sir John Ferguson as a col- 
league in the capacity of Deputy Chairman and Finance 
Director. Sir John had been for many years a prominent figure 
in the City and had filled various important positions in the 
banking world. He was sure that Sir John, with his all round 
experience, and especially in the region of finance, would prove 
a most valuable addition to the Board. 

Sir John Ferguson, K.B.E., said it was a matter of the 
greatest regret to report a decrease in net profit. This decrease 
constituted the* outstanding feature of the figures. The ramifi- 
cations of the Company were so widely spread, and of such a 
huge and interdependent character, that it would take much 
longer time than he had had yet at his disposal to submit well 
considered proposals to his colleagues. The most difficult and 
most searching part of the examination would be to bring about 
the adjustment and well-balanced relations between the Manu- 
facturing and the Selling side of the business. Thereby, he 
hoped, they would ensure results which would be satisfactory 
to the shareholders. 

The Chairman then stated that nobody could feel more keenly 
than he himself that the results had fallen so much below the 
Board’s expectations. The reasons for the unfortunate state of 
matters were various, but he would mention one or two. The 
prolonged depression of trade and the consequent unemployment 
had mainly contributed to the decrease in profits, much of their 
business being carried on in districts which had suffered most 
from the adverse conditions. Also, reduction in prices of 
several of the commodities in which the Company dealt largely 
had had a serious effect on profits, but prices generally had 
become more stable. Having detailed the Board’s programme 
of improvements, he said that the Board knew the possibilities 
of the business, they knew their public, and were satisfied that, 
given a more normal condition of affairs in the country at large, 
the ited could once again show substantial and satisfactory 
results. 

Sir John Ferguson having replied to questions said he was 
not going to make any optimistic prophesies, nor did he feel 
any real justification for a pessimistic forecast. A very great 
deal of work had to be done and many changes made in the 
organization. 

The Report 


and Accounts were adopted. 


APOLLINARIS & JOHANNIS 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Apollinaris 
and Johannis, Ltd., was held on July 13, at the Holborn Restau- 
rant, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
chairman said that the past year had been marked by further 
progress, the profits having risen from £60,350 to £68,280. 
A sum totalling £26,095 had also been set aside since the recon- 
struction of 1923 for redemption of Debentures and Debenture 
Interest Certificates. The company’s position, since it resumed 
operations after the war, had continuously improved, and there 
were many favourable factors to record. Liquid reserves at the 
bank had increased by £11,000, and stood at over £36,000, and 
the carry-forward amounted to some £60,000. As the reserve fund 
of £210,000, employed in the business, had not been interfered 
with during the reconstruction it would probably not be neces- 
sary to make further allocation to it for some time to come, 
consequently if later profits showed further expansion there was 
no reason why then there should not be a small dividend, as 
the carry-forward was already sufficient for the prior charges of 
one complete year. 

All advertising charges had been met out of current revenue, 
but the results of the American trade were still a somewhat 
disappointing feature of the business. The sale of Apenta 
Water, although small, was fortunately of a progressive nature. 

The managing director, Mr. Francis J. Schilling, in seconding 
the adoption of the report and accounts, specially referred to the 
new enterprise which the corapany had undertaken in connexion 
with the manufacture and sale of sweetened beverages, which 
were being placed on the market under the trade name of 
* Presta.”” From many trade customers, inquiries had continu- 
ally been received for supplies of tonic water, lemonade, ginger 
ale, etc., and in view of these persistent demands, the board, 
after the most careful consideration, had come to the conclu- 
sion that they were justified in undertaking such an enterprise. 
A small freehold factory had been erected and fitted at Colindale, 
near Hendon. An artesian well had been sunk some 300 ft. 
deep, and “‘ Presta ” aerated waters had already been introduced 
and placed on the market. The sale was only commenced some 
three months ago, but already about \1,000 new accounts had 
been opened. 

_ Though too much should not be expected in the way of profits 
in the initial stage of any new business, yet it was felt and 
believed that this new ‘“‘ Presta ’’ enterprise would in time mate- 
tially improve the position of the company. 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THe AnnuaL Orpinary GENERAL MEEETING of the Australian 
Estates and Mortgage Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson, the chairman, said that in view of 
the distribution last year of a dividend of 6 per cent, and a 


| bonus of 4 per cent., or a total of 10 per cent., it must have 


been disappointing to shareholders that for the present year 
the directors recommended only the usual dividend of 6 per 
cent. without any bonus. The previous year, however, was one 
of quite abnormal prosperity for the whole pastoral industry. 
The general position had been very different in 1925, the year 
having suffered from a severe fall in prices which, over the 
company’s whole clip, was equivalent to a reduction of over 
83d. per lb. The adverse effects of the slump in values had been 
modified to some extent by the substantial increase in the wool 
clip. The fall in values had also resulted in lower prices per 
head for livestock sold, and had affected the profits of the agency 
business at all their branches. 

There had been a serious drought in Queensland. On the 
stations affected the lambing was practically a failure and 
mortality had been heavy. While he was glad to say that on 
their stations in New South Wales the season had so far been 
most favourable, he would point out that last year the profits 
from their Queensland stations were nearly twice as large as 
those from their stations in New South Wales. In view of the 
drought in Queensland and the luxuriant pastures in New South 
Wales, it was most regrettable that the much-talked-of linking- 
up of the various East and West railways in Queensland and 
the construction of a railway line connecting Coonamulla, in 
Queensland with Bourke, in New South Wales had not yet been 
carried out. If it had been, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to transfer the starving stock from the North and 
Central Queensland to New South Wales, where there was feed 
and water in abundance. As it was, there would be a great 
loss of valuable merino sheep and of cattle that would have 
been saved had the lines been connected. He trusted that the 
present calamity would serve to hasten the linking of those 
railways. 

Their gross profit for the year was ,085, a decrease of 
£104,071. Expenses at head office and all branches showed an 
increase of £3,430 at £165,793. Deducting that from the gross 
profit, they had a balance brought down of £190,293, being 
£107,501 decrease in their net earnings. Bearing in mind the 
severe fall in wool from the exceptional prices of 1924, he 
thought that that result must be regarded as satisfactory. 

Their wool clip was again satisfactory in quantity, but not 
quite equal to that of the previous year in quality. The gross 
proceeds amounted to over £44,000 less and the station expendi- 
ture was heavier owing to the working of their new stations, 
the greater number of sheep shorn and a larger clip. One 
probable result of the drought in Queensland would be a 
decrease in the total Australian clip of merino wool. What 
that decrease would amount to it was impossible at this date 
to forecast accurately, but he thought it would be fairly sub- 
stantial, and, if it was, that would point in the direction of 
some improvement in the price of merino. 

To sum up the outlook for the current year, their stations 
in New South Wales were enjoying a better season than they 
had done for years, and the prospects were excellent. Their 
Queensland properties on the other hand were in the grip of a 
bad drought—one of the most severe since 1902—which in any 
case must seriously affect the present year’s profits, and the 
measure of the damage would be the duration of the drought. 
The vigilance and skill of their general manager in Australia, 
Mr. Clapperton, and of their pastoral inspector in Queensland, 
Mr. Hannah, and the managers on the stations affected, would 
be taxed to the utmost, but he was sure they would not be 
found unequal to the occasion. He was confident that everything 
which experience, foresight and ability could do to safeguard 
the interests of the company was being, and would be done, 
and their executive officers at that time not only had their 
entire confidence, but their full sympathy in their arduous and 
anxious labours. They had, both in Australia and in this 
country, an efficient and loyal staff, who had done excellent 
work during the past year, and who could be relied upon to do 
everything in their power to make the best of the exceptionally 
unfavourable conditions of the present time. 

Notwithstanding the contraction of the spending power of the 
country here, caused by the disastrous suspension of the coal 
industry, with its paralysing effect on other industries, includ- 
ing wool textiles and the unsettled state of Continental ex- 
changes, the price of wool, especially of merino, kept remarkably 
firm with, if anything, an upward tendency, which augured 
well for the course of the market when the industrial horizon 
cleared. 

If the conservative policy, which they had hitherto consistently 
followed was firmly adhered to, they need have no anxiety as. 
to the ultimate future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


| 
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BELGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
AND MAIL PACKET SERVICE 


Spend your Holidays in 


BELGIUM 


and travel via 


DOVER—OSTEND 


The Route to all Parts of 

BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG, 

SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

GERMANY, CENTRAL 

EUROPE and the NEAR 
EAST 


Through Carriages, Restaurant and Sleep- 
ing Cars to all the principal Continental 
towns. 


Attractive Seaside and Tourist Resorts. 
The Great Flemish and Walloon Cities. 
Old Monuments and Works of Art. 


The Picturesque Ardennes. 


Two Services Daily 
3 Hours’ Open Sea Passage 


Excursion and Tourist Season Tickets. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK with full partic- 
ulars, also descriptive pamphlets (free) 
and tickets from 


BELGIAN STATE RAILWAYS OFFICE 


47 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 5711 


Who also supply (gratis) all information 
regarding GOODS TRAFFIC to, from 
and through Belgium. 


Tickets also at : 38 Bucklersbury, London, 
E.C.4; 13 Regent Street, S.W.1; or any 
of the principal Tourist Agencies in the 
United Kingdom. 


SUPERANNUATION ! 


Assurance with a famous British 
Mutual Life Office 


The Scottish Widows Fund Life 
Assurance Society is one of the 
offices on the panel for Members 
of the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities, and trans- 
acts all classes of Life Assurance 
and Annuity Business. 


Scottish Widows 


Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED I815 FUNDS: 25} MILLIONS 


Prospectus and full informa- 
tion on application: Head 
Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. (G. J. Lidstone, 
Manager and Actuary). Lon- 
don Offices: 28 Cornhill, 
E.C.3 (’Phone: Avenue 1066 
and 3447), and 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1 (’Phone: Ger- 
vard 5021). 


Fromthe plantation 
to the pipe. 


ANY are the changes 
through which the 
tobacco-leaf passesin 
its journey from the grower 
to the smoker. Through all 
these stages the high 
standard of Player’s Navy 
Mixture is jealously safe- 


guarded. Every ounce of 

this tobacco represents a 

consistent, uniform, de- 
pendable quality. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


P.1288 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. July 19, 20 and 21 
BEBE DANIELS and HARRISON FORD in 
“LOVERS IN QUARANTINE" 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE, HARRISON FORD & WANDA HAWLEY in 
“A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS" 


(From the Famous Play) 


Comedy: Al St. John in “ Fire Away,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
CHARLES RAY, ELEANOR BOARDMAN and SALLY O’NEIL in 
“THE AUCTION BLOCK” 

(From the Famous Novel by Rex Beach) 


July 22, 23 and 2% 


LOIS WILSON, WARNER BAXTER and LUKE COSGRAVE in 
“WELCOME HOME” 


Comedy and Felix, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 20 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, 
Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Est. 1919. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Special Quotations 


for School Exam. Papers. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkesbury, 

Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. Leading County 

Hotel. ’Grams: Tophole.” ’Phone: 36. A.A., R.A.C. 
appointed, garage. 
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Allen & Unwin Harrap 
Bale, Sons & Danielssen Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughtea $$ Putnam's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collias Hutchinsoa Selwyn & Blouat 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
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P & and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,© 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P, & O. Hi 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall Bt., E.C. 2. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. ~ 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 21s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols:, full Morocco gilt, 
£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir ” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baxer’s Great Boox Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
= paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 

ts. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD) 2s. each tooth on 
A\ Vuteanite ; 4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold; 12s. Platinum. 

No misleading prices. Cash by return.—Carlton Dental 
Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers—Midland. 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 
Price 1s. 3d.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, 
Hexham, receives a few pupils for training on business lines. 


Live out. Small Premium. 


USTIC and Teakwood GARDEN FURNITURE, Park and 

Garden Seats, Chairs, Tables, Rollers, and Mowers. Gar- 

den Equipment and the Invention of Inventions—Electric 
Illuminated Fairy Fountains for Indoors or Gardens (no direct 
water connexion required).—Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, 
South Shields. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, and 
Y Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 
and wall coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry 
Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Ps:2 DIRECT.—Egg Plums, best for preserving, 12 Ibs. 


4s.; 24 lbs. 7s. Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d.; 24 Ibs. 9s. 6d. 

Baskets free. Carriage paid, passenger train. Order NOW 
with remittance. Delivery during August.—Littleton-Badsey 
Growers, Ltd., Blackminster, Vale of Evesham. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

“ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


| = 
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|! INCOME TAX RELIEF. 


LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 


REAL CYDER ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 
DEVON 


G. M. EMERY, P.a:s.1. (late Inland Revenue), 
(Messrs. Austin & Emery), 


| 41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Made in our own apple mills, from those rare 
apples grown only in Pastoral Devon's wide- 
oe orchards on the sunny borders of River 
art, not far from lovely Paignton and the sea. 
Taste and see how good these Cyders are. 


FREE SAMPLES —Four bottles of different kinds, including our Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
non-intoxicating “‘SYDRINA,"’ will be sent free on receipt of Is. 6d. Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 
to cover cost of packing and postage. | 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., Cyder Hill, TOTNES, DEVON | 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


The Reliable Famil 
“aban The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
|| THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


a Charm in 


cA A True Palliative in NEURALGIA HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
DIARRHEA, oe TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & S/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability 1835) 
rating 


incorpo: 
CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
Eighty-fourth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1926. 


To Current, Deposit and 26,810,717 4 
To Acceptances and Engagements on account 
of Customers - 1,556, 


606 By Money at Call and at Short Notice .. ... 4,413,750 00 ez: 1 
S| To Reduction of the Bank 177,634 19 


By Pile Discounted 2,089,707 76 

By Investments { 

Government Securiti & 
sit as Security for 

lic Accounts) 280,113 9 11 

721,731 4 1 


Other Securities ... ’ 6,957,844 14 0 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 9,638,704 15 4 


By Liabilities of Cust for Acceptances and x 
1,556,606 10 2 


Dr. ‘LIABILITIES ASSETS Cr. 

=| To Ca 060,000 By Coin, Bank and Not and Belence 
Te red at Bank of ‘England 4,829,437 28 We 

. th, an ues in course of - 
United Kingdom _ 953,908 18 8 IS 
2 
1 


By Bank and other Premises (Freehold)... ..__ 698,000 00 
£30,134,959 8 4 £30,134,959 8 4 


AUDITO RS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 


tions we have requi and we are of ‘ohdon that such Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
as > m9 state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the exp ions given ~ us, as shown by the Books. 
P, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co., J. B. S. TURNER, L. CURRIE, M 
JACKSON PIXLEY & Co, Secretay. H. A. PAWRENCE, } 
9th Julu, 1926. Chartered Accountants. 9th July, 1926. A. MAXWELL, we 


Every description of British and Overseas Donking and Exchange Business 
transacted. The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


Head Office - 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Childs Branch - 1, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 4 
Holts Branch - ° 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


ted for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, lines), in the Parish of St. 
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